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NOW THE HAPPY “KUT-KUT-KA-DAR-KUT” HAS CHANGED INTO THE MORE SERIOUS “CLUCK-CLUCK-CLUCK, COME GET THIS WORM.” 


Coming Next Week: Our Big 1929 “Dairy Special’’ 


solves 
that 


woman 
problem 


1s burdened 


SS ptr you ever lain awake night after 


night, half awake and half asleep, 


listening to the clock tick away the age-long 


hour. 


5? Then, in the morning, have you drag- 


gcd yourself from your bed and forced your- 


5 el, f 


a big bundle of nerves, to move through 


another exhausting day? 
“That's what I did for five months and 
I don't exaggerate when I say another three 


2 


200 t 


hs we it would have driven me insane. 


Fortunately, about this time, a friend sug- 


ges 
Ca fea 


ted Postum with my meals, in place of 


a is was four weeks ago. Now I sleep 


from 





PPG Sime ci, 
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may have charged 
your sleepless hours to 
overwork, or worries. Don't be 
too sure! Caffein, the seemingly 
harmless stimulant you take 
with your meals, has probably 
caused more hours of wakeful- 
ness than any other one thing 
in the world. This ‘‘innocent’”’ 
habit may be your trouble. 
You can find out easily—this 
way! Eliminate caffein from 
your diet for thirty days—drink 
Postum with your meals in- 
stead. Then see how soundly 
you sleep! 


For Postumcontains MAI 


the moment I hit the pillow: I eat 


heartily; I haven't been cross for days; ['m 
100% 


lance. 


happier. Even my casual acquain- 
s have noticed the change!” 


Muss IRENE ANDERS, 


2727 Hemphill Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 


is made of roasted whole 
wheat and bran. A distinctive 
drink with a rich, full-bodied 
flavor that millions prefer! 
Postum costs much less than 
other mealtime drinks—only 
one-half cent a cup. Order from 
your grocer. Or mail the cou- 
pon—we will send you one 


week's supply free, as a start | 


on your 30-day test. Please in- 
dicate whether you wish In- 
stant Postum, prepared in- 
stantly in the cup, or Postum 
Cereal, the kind you boil. 


L THIS COUPON NOW! 








no caffein—nothing to 
repel sleep, to attack 
nervesand heart, or af- 
fect digestion. Postum 
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Postun nis one of the Post Food 
Products, which include also Grape 
Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran 
kes, and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
rt grocer sells Postum in two 
forms. Instant Postum, made in the 





POST 
| want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 


UM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


INSTANT POSTUM . - O Check 
(pre pared instantly in the cup) which 
POSTUM CEREAL... . C yom 

(prepared by boiling) prefer 
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cup by adding s boiling water, is one 
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siest drinks in the world to ; In Canada, address Canadian Postum Company, Ltd. 
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812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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I See By the Ads 
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| “I've Got Some Money for You” 
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by a boy named | 
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, | sary. Write today. Carnation Co., 653, St. Louis, Mo. 
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March Business Hints for Farmers 


Timely Suggestions About Farm Buying, Selling, 


' If You Have Not Bought Fertilizers Read This 
HE Southern States furnish the most important 
demand for commercial fertilizers. Among the 
cotton states, the Southeast is the field where the 

fertilizer companies are really thick. During the years 
when cotton prices are relatively high and the boll 
weevil damage small, those farm- 
ers using heavy applications of 
fertilizers have made the largest 
profit. Farmers have recognized 
this fact, and if the outlook at 
planting time is for high prices, 
there is always a tendency to want 
to use heavy applications of ferti- 
lizer, even though this material 
must be bought on credit. 





Fifty per cent of our credit in 
farming, for such states as South 
Carolina and Georgia, is due to fertilizer purchases. 
Any improvement in buying fertilizers means getting 
rid of some of the credit burden. 

Money is tight this spring. This will make it more 
costly than usual to get money on credit. Through the 
sections south of the Piedmont and hill country from 
North Carolina to Central Louisiana, last year’s crops 
were short. Farmers in those sections are likely to find 
added difficulty in getting credit to buy fertilizers. 

1. Buy for cash. Merchant credit has cost South- 
ern farmers nearly 30 per cent annually. A farmer 
who needs $2,000 for nine months for buying supplies 
and paying labor, when these items are taken care of 
through merchants, can get the same supplies and pay 
the same amount of labor with only $1,550 of his own 
money. Looking at it another way, if he has the cash 
he could pay himself 6 per cent interest and save 
enough from credit cost to add $1 to his own labor 
income every day of the year. This leads to the next 
best method for financing the buying of fertilizer. If 
you have not the cash on hand and can borrow the 
money at a bank, it is better to do this than to depend 
on merchant credit. As a general proposition bank 
credit has cost Southern farmers 17 per cent less than 
merchants’ credit. 


J. W. FIROR 


2. Buy in large quantities. It costs less to distribute 
fertilizer direct from the factory to the farmer 
in carlot quantities. Under energetic buying meth- 
ods this saving can be gotten by farmers through 
Pooling their orders, paying cash, and hauling 
from the cars to the farms, eliminating the cost 
of handling and rehandling at local points. This 
requires local codperation. It may seem to be too 
late to start such codperative efforts in those com- 
munities where this has not been done previously. 
However, now is always the right time to start 
cooperating. 


3. Shall we mix the ingredients on the farm? 
Complete fertilizers are made by putting together 
certain compounds. These can be successfully 
mixed on the farms. A saving can be made, if 
thought is given to arranging the . 
labor for mixing and_ skill is 
added to this knowledge. T.hose 
Who are long on labor, short 
n skill, and without scientific 
knowledge of fertilizer materials 
nated find it more profitable to 
Uy mixed goods. 


4 Buy on basis of what the 


goods . i) 
Goods contains. 1 mixed goods 


way ecg is good business 
; W Irom what sources the 
«Ray 1S derived. A good 
el follow is to buy mixed 
er of high analysis as it 
'S More difficult to get poor com- 


Poun : 
ds from high grade goods. 


are bought, jt 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


5. Buy available plant food. From a purely dollar 
and cents standpoint, it is best to buy fertilizers con- 
taining a maximum of available plant food. If it will 
take two or three seasons for the plant food in a brand 
of fertilizer to become available, you have locked up 
money in investment which you should use for the 
season's expenses. If one must wait for plant food to 
become available next year, it is better business to 
wait until next year to buy it and then get it in avail- 
able form. This means buying materials containing 
available nitrogen and potash. 








The Georgia Cotton Growers Codperative Associa- 
tion has a subsidiary which sells fertilizers to its 
members. Their report shows that high grade fer- 
tilizers were sold last spring at the going market 
prices. Then at the end of the season a patronage 
dividend of 8 per cent was distributed to those buying 
this fertilizer. The year before nearly 8 per cent was 
distributed. This is a way to make a distinct saving | 
in fertilizer costs. | 


((— a iner-erineteee 
| 
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I]. The Modern Farmer Must Sell Things 


N this day and time, farmers need more money than 
I they used to. The business of farming, by its very 

nature today, requires more money; while the op- 
portunities and possibilities of better living on farms 
demand more money. To get this money, we must seil 
more and more. Of course, to do this at a profit it is 
necessary to study marketing. This month we are 
giving several suggestions which have helped some 





Southern farmers. 

1. Coéperative selling of live poultry. On January 
15 and 16, the poultry committee of Carroll County, 
Georgia, sold $5,561.65 worth of live poultry at a carlot 



























IS THAT A BUSHEL BASKET OR ISN’T IT? 


and Financing 


sale. This was the first sale of this kind held in Carroll 
County. The necessary preliminary work was accom- 
plished by County Agent G. F. Wiley and J. L. Ander- 
son of the Georgia State College of Agriculture. The 
cooperation of the farmers and business men made the 
success of the undertaking possible. A survey made 
prior to holding this co6perative sale showed that the 
prices being paid farmers were as follows: 16 to 18 
cents a pound for hens, 25 cents a pound for fryers, 
and 8 cents a pound for roosters. The prices paid 
farmers at the car were as follows: 2414 cents for hens, 
36 cents for fryers, and 15 cents for roosters. The 
difference between the amount received by all those 
selling at this carlot sale and the amount they would 
have gotten if the same live poultry had been sold 
through other available sources was $1,700. One co- 
Operative effort brought to the farmers of this county 
$1,700 more money and this is what we were after— 
more money. 

2. A curb market for every large town or city, The 
curb market at Athens, Ga., started in May, 1923, has 
enabled farmers to sell approximately $100,000 worth 
of surplus produce annually. Most of this money 
would go elsewhere if it were not for this market 
organization. There are many successful curb markets 
throughout the South. We should have more of thei. 
Every large town and city needs this means of getting 
more money into the hands of farmers. Spring time is 
the best time to start such an institution. The principal 
things to keep in mind in starting such a market are: 
(a) The need for the goods to be sold; (b) a well 
located street with plenty of parking space; (c) some 
one person in charge to keep the customers coming 
and the farmers bringing in things to sell; and (d) 
enthusiastic development. For the individual farmer 
selling at such a market, the most important things 
are: (a) To build up a following among the buyers; 
(b) always to have an adequate quantity to sell so as 
to justify the expense of going and selling; and (c) 
constantly keeping after the business. 


3. Principles in roadside marketing. With the build- 
ing of good roads and the increase of automobile traffic, 
farmer selling of farm products at the roadside is de- 
veloping and promises to continue. The principles un- 

derlying success in this effort are: (a) Be on a well 
traveled highway; (b) havea constant supply of farm 
produce of considerable variety; (c) aim to line up 
permanent customers; (d) locate the stand where 
it can be readily seen before it is passed by the 
motorist, mark it plainly and distinctly, and have 
sufficient parking space just off the highway. 


III. Codperative Marketing—Big Business 
E BELIEVE that co6perative marketing, to 
be of the greatest help to farmers, must be 
developed from the ground up, must be con- 

stantly improved, and must follow sound business 

principles. However, much of the pioneer work 
seems slow to those who are interested in co- 
Operation among farmers and therefore it 
should be gratifying to them and all 

farmers who look forward to engag- 

ing in this activity to know that 
co6perative marketing has _ been 
growing in these United States. 
It is possessed of many big busi- 
nesses. For example, the 13 af- 
filiated associations of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Growers’ Exchange 
had total sales of over $70,000,- 
000 last season, while another 
Southern codperative, the Staple 
Cotton Codéperative Association, 
sold nearly $17,000,000 worth of 
cotton. Other growing codper- 
atives can be found all over the 
South. 
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Using Foresight Instead of Hindsight in Farming 
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the truth is that the official forecasting of both 

] 7 a high deuree of 
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United States Senate who sit and wait for a 
forecast that looks at the time like an overesti- 
and then proceed to charge that the United States 
Department of Agriculture is an enemy of the farmer 
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The facts are that it seems to be a systematic policy 
United States Department of Agriculture to try 
absolutely accurate just as is humanly 

but in all cases where there is a margin of 

to give the farmer the benefit of that doubt. 

This is illustrated by the fact that out of eighty-four 
cotton crop forecasts made by the United States De- 
parment of Agriculture since 1915, fifty-three were 
below the final ginnings and only thirty above. It is 
also illustrated by the following figures month by 
month, showing what per cent of the final crop was 
month for the five years 1924-28 in- 


far as 


forecast each 
clusive 

Per Cent of Final Crop Forecast Each Month 

Cotton Tobacco 

E sca Ps 94.2 
September ] 9? 2. -_ 96.6 
October 1 94.5 95.6 
Vovember / 07 9 
December 1 09.9 
It will 


(except 


Date 


August 


from these figures that in every case 
tobacco estimate where the 
per cent) the average 


be seen 
the December 1 
margin was only one-fifth of 1 
monthly estimate has been under the actual yield—and 
hat the Department the farmer considerable 
of doubt in summer and early fall and narrows 


gives 
benefit 
to practically absolute accuracy as the season advances. 
And the forecasts which the United States Department 
recent years 


of Agriculture have made in January in 


have been marked by similar reliability. 

The progressive farmer of today is anxious to follow 
iness and try the virtues of 
foresight rather than prac- 
tices. <lnd agricultural workers and our Congressmen 
and legislators should use every opportunity to help 
him in thus putting his business on a more stable basis 
with all that it better adjustment of pro 


duction to demand. 


COTTON GRADES AND STAPLES OF CROP 
OF 1928 


United States Department of Agriculture is 
year, for the first time, reporting the grade 
American cotton crop 
reported uy [february 15, 1929, or 
per cent is graded as middling ot 
and 56.56 per cent better than middling. 
shows that 
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1,568,674 bales or 11.9 per cent has a staple of 


13.37 
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It is safe to say that of the 56.50 per cent graded as 
tter than middling at least 80 per cent of this, or 45 
j total crop from the pro- 
middling, for on th markets thc 
seldom or never better than 


per cent of the was bought 


ducers as country 
producer is paid for 
middling 

As to staple, it is pretty safe to say that the 4,747,990 
bales, or 34.3 per cent of the crop, that had a longer 
staple than 74 inch and up to 1 1-32 inch, did not bring 
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a much better price to the producers than that having 
a %-inch staple or less, except perhaps 10 per cent of 
the crop which is handled by the codperative asso- 
sold by growers on the large markets, 
premium is paid for 15-1q and 1-inch 


ciations or 
where some 
cotton over 27-inch. 

European and American spinners complain that the 
average staple of our cotton is getting shorter. Ameri- 
can cotton merchants have also made the same com- 
plaints and by threats and every other means within 
their power tried to forge the growers to produce 
longer staples. 

There is only one way that the Southern farmer can 
the 
country buyers and merchants to pay enough more for 
the longer staples to give the farmer more per acre for 
the longer staples than he can get per acre for cotton 
of 27-inch staple or At present, on the country 
markets, notwithstanding the threats of the buyers that 
they will not buy the shorter staples, they pay just as 
much for them as for cotton 15-16 or 1 inch in length, 
All is bought at the same level of price, based on mid- 
dling grade and 77-inch staple. The growers of the 
shorter staples get more than their cotton is worth and 
1-32-inch get less than 


be induced to grow longer staples and that is for 


less. 


the growers of the 15-16 to 1 
theirs is worth, but on the whole the buyer gets the 
best-of the system, for there are only 1,927,047 bales 
of less than %-inch staple and 4,747,990 bales of 15-16- 
and up to 1 1-32-inch. 

The growers know that as a general rule they can 
make more cotton per acre having a staple of 7 inch 
or less than they can of 15-16 and 1-inch staple, and 
since they get the same price per pound for the shorter 
cotton it brings them more per acre. 

Longer staples will be grown only when the farmer 
gets enough for the longer staples to make up for the 
smaller average yields per acre. 

If the cotton farmers of the South, even only those 
who grow cotton with a staple of 15-16 inch or better, 
would all join the codperatives they would get the 
premiums for their longer staple to which it is en- 
titled and then the buyers on the country markets 
would be forced to buy cotton on its grade and staple 
some possibility of increasing in- 


and there would be 
the average length of staple of 


stead of decreasing 
American cotton. 
Of course, that would work a hardship on the coun- 
try buyers and merchants, because practically none of 
merchants able accu- 
the cotton they buy from the 


these country buyers or are 
rately to staple or grade 
growers. The country 

larger merchants or buy it 
and these larger merchants employ competent men to 
grade and staple the cotton and sell it to the spinners 
The spin- 


1...2 he 
buyers sell their cotton to the 


for the larger merchants, 


on its value, according to grade and staple. 
ners pay for the better grades and staples but the buy- 
This practice of buymg 


ers from the growers do not. 
it a level or 


cotton in the country, from the growers, 
hog-round price has been going on for many years and 
yet the growers of 1 than 74 inch and 
grades better than middling, knowing that they are not 
grades and staples refuse 


staples better 
getting value for their better 
to join the codperatives where 
according to the value of its 


they get paid for cotton 

grade and staple. 

as there 

irge class, but 
all fool 


ignorant cotton growers, 
are many members of any Il 
the cotton the South are 
enough to grow staples longer than 7 inch and make 


There are many 
ignorant 
growers of not 
smaller yields per acre, so long as they do not get paid 
for these longer staples, or so long as they are paid the 
same price per pound for 72-inch staple or less, because 
they know that they can make more pounds per acre 
of the shorter staples. 


THINK TWICE BEFORE CLEARING NEW 
GROUND 


OR some people there is a fascination in clearing 
Really, however, few farmers 

need of more land to cultivate can afford to cleat 
more timbered land, even though the timber be sa? 
lings. The reasons why they should not do this are:— 


C 


“new ground.” 


1. Forests are needed more than an increased area 
of cleared land. 

2. Wood for fuel should be gotten by ; 
forests, and not by wholesale slaughter of the trea 

3. A large proportion of our “turned out” land, = 
a good system of terraces and with proper culate 
treatment, can be brought into cultivation more qutc y 
than forest lands. 

If we have an idle 
though it be, then let’s clear it—not timbere 
and bring the old field back to usefulness and pr 


thinning out 


field, gullied and broomsedgel 
d land— 
ofit. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


last month was the new agreement reached be- 

tween the Catholic Pope and the government of 
Italy. By this act “the Prisoner of the Vatican,” as 
the Pope has called himself since Italy denied him in- 
dependence fifty years ago, once 
again becomes an independent sov- 
ereign over a very limited area in- 
side the Kingdom of Italy, and as 
such will be entitled to receive am- 
bassadors from other lands. An 
event perhaps more important but 
less spectacular was the meeting 
of a new Reparations Commission 
to reconsider German war indemni- 
ties and determine just how much 
revision the Dawes Plan needs in 
order to stabilize European finances. 


A New President Comes Into Office 


EXT Monday will see the inauguration of a new 

President of the United States. He will be our 

first Quaker President; the first President whose 
political affiliation ten years before his election was 
generally regarded as uncertain; and the first Repub- 
lican President seriously to break the Solid South. 

Instead of a President from the Atlantic Coast re- 
gion we shall now have our first President from the 
Pacific Coast. Instead of a man who has worked his 
way up step by step on the political ladder—serving 
successively as legislator, lieutenant governor, governor, 
vice-president, and President—we have our first Presi- 
dent who was never before a candidate for elective 
ofice. Instead of a President whose distinguishing 
traits have been extreme caution, untraveled New Eng- 
land provincialism, and a disinclination to spend for 
new enterprises, we have a President whose career has 
been adventurous, who has sailed the seven seas and 
lived in many lands, and whose fame has been gained 
as an able administrator of great constructive and hu- 
manitarian enterprises. 

Just what sort of President Mr. Homver will make 
of course is yet uncertain. In England he declared that 
his sympathies were Liberal rather than Conservative, 
and his appeals for a fairer distribution of wealth and 
for a program looking to “the eventual abolition of 
poverty,” indicate that he is at heart progressive. On 
the other hand, he is affiliated politically with many 
servants of powerful special interests and it is uncertain 
as to whether he has the inclination and the courage to 
fight for his finer ideals. And it will certainly take 
fighting if he is to translate them into action. 


What Can America Do for “The Abolition 
9° 
of Poverty”? 
HILE considering the new President’s declara- 
tions in support of a better distribution of 
wealth and for the eventual abolition of pov- 
erty, we are reminded that Dr. Albert Shaw in the 

February Review of Reviews presents a thought of 
such fundamental importance and presents it so vividly 
and concisely, that we cannot refrain from quoting it 
in full. 

Dr. Shaw refers to the fact that after several years 
Ot earnest study, two distinguished economists employed 
by the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, Wil- 
liam T, Foster and Waddill Catchings, have issued a 
volume, The Road to Plenty, which seeks to answer 
this question, “How is it that we have men, machines, 
money, and materials capable of producing in super- 
abundance, yet may find perhaps a million men suffer- 
ing from unemployment, and other milllons with too 
hittle purchasing power to take the goods that they de- 
me and that might easily be produced?” Says Dr. 
Shaw :-— 

“Fundamentally, this is the problem that the farm- 
ers of the country are concerned about. Children 
n all our great cities ought to have more milk, 
more apples, and better food in general. There are 
many things on the other hand that farm families 
need and ought to have. The shops and factories, 
running at full time and paying ample wages, could 
Supply the needs of the farmers. Agriculture in 
turn could meet the improved purchasing power of 
the factory workers with ample supplies of bread, 
sie g dairy products, vegetables, and fruit. 

‘It is well agreed that there should be a National 
thie py intelligent enough to grasp the essen- 
be — = agricultural situation. But the authors 
ic oor ad to F lenty believe that there should also 
stand oard to deal with economic problems from the 

spoint oft sustained and enlarged consumption. 

t would harmonize the efforts of many existing 


T= MOST spectacular international event of 
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By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


agencies, public and private. It would know when 
credit should be used to relieve unemployment by 
carrying out projects of public improvement. It 
would bring together the wisdom of labor organi- 
zations and of associated employers in various 
branches of industry, including transportation. The 
proposals of these authors are purposely left with- 
out sharp formulation. Their object is to help 
thoughtful men and women to see that unemploy- 
ment can at least be greatly diminished, and even- 
handed prosperity much aided, by substituting con- 
scious effort and scientific study for a blind reliance 
upon what is mistakenly called the ‘law of supply 
and demand.’ In our complicated economic structure, 
the phrase should be amended. It is in reality the 
lawlessness of unregulated supply and demand, 

“Before government boards are set up, there will 
have to be much study of principles. It took a 
long time to bring the banking world to agree upon 
such far-reaching reforms as are due to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. It has also taken time to see 
that installment purchasing in great quantity, as a 
system, benefits both consumers and producers, and 
enlarges the volume of distributed goods. The 
Hoover period will be especially well adapted to 
the study of these problems of economic balance 
and prosperity.” 


Will Hoover Support Advanced Social 
Legislation ? 


ERTAIN it is that the authors of The Road to 
= Plenty have hit upon a problem! which is one of 

the severest indictments of our present civiliza- 
tion. For example, tens of thousands of American car- 
penters, painters, and plumbers are out of work, yet 
millions of farm workers are honestly entitled to larger 
and better homes, better painted, and equipped with 
modern plumbing. Not as a matter of luxury or ex- 
travagance but as a matter of ordinarily decent and 
modern standards of living, these farm workers need 
the services of these men now out of work. And so 
on with numberless other illustrations that might be 
given. It is, we repeat, an indictment of our civiliza- 
tion that we have (1) hosts of citizens needing work 
and (2) hosts of other citizens needing their services 
in order to maintain decent living standards—and yet 
(3)under present conditions the men and their oppor- 
tunities cannot be brought together. 

If the new President will address himself to such 
problems as these, he may render a great service to 
American progress. His expression in our “Thought 
for the Week” on this page raises hopes which we trust 
he will not disappoint. In addition to better regulation 
cf employment, this country needs health insurance, old 
age pensions, mothers’ pensions, and other policies for 
saving human beings from the extremities of poverty 
and destitution. From his residence in England Mr. 
Hoover knows how these policies work over there, 
and in a country like ours where wealth is increasing 
so rapidly, there is even less excuse than in England 
for denying these advantages to “the needy when he 
crieth, the poor also, and him that hath no helper.” 


Congress and Its Fifteen-Cruiser Folly 

N THIS review of the news last month we rejoiced 

in the ratification by the United States Senate of 

the Kellogg Anti-War Treaty in which the.ratifying 
nations “solemnly declare in the name of their respec- 
tive peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the 
solution of international controversies and renounce it 
as an instrument of national policy in their relations 
with one another.” 

Yet almost immediately after adopting this declara- 
tion, the Congressmen almost tumbled over one another 
in their efforts to vote for the construction of fifteen 
monster new warships—and to demand that these be 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “MARCH” 


ERE in six short lines we have a little 
pen picture of the first warm days herald- 
ing the approach of spring:— 


A million music-ripples in the air 

That curl and circle everywhere. 

They break not shallow at my ear, 

But quiver far within. Warm days are near! 


Q 

q 

Q 

Q 

On a_ soaked fence-post a little blue-backed bird, 
Q 

Q 

i —Max Eastman. 
oO 


q 
q 
q 
" 
Opening her sweet throat, has stirred } 
Q 
q 
q 
Oo 
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built faster than the present finances of the govern- 
ment will permit. What the Christian Century has to 
say in this connection may well conclude this month’s 
review of the world’s news :— 

“Out of the $3,601,000,000 which the government 
expects to spend during the fiscal year of 1930, 
all but $585,000,000 is to go to pay for past wars, 
or prepare for future ones. Only 16.25 per cent of 
the income of a nation that is confident that it is 
the most pacific on earth is spent for peaceful ac- 
tivities. Five dollars of every six paid in by the 
taxpayers must go to clearing off the obligations 
left by former conflicts or to keeping the army 
and navy in fighting fettle for the next one—in a 
world in which it is impossible for the most wild- 
eyed jingo to point out a single nation that would 
seriously consider attacking the United States.” 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Ten Favorite Operas 


OW many of our musically-inclined readers agree 
with Critic Samuel Chotzinoff of the New York 
World who gives this list of his ten favorite 
operas :— 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro. 
Gluck’s Orfeo. 
Wagner's Tristan und. Isolde, Meistersinger, and Gotter- 
dammerung. 
Strauss’ Rosenkavalier. 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Puccini’s Boheme. 
Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounov. 
Tschaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin. 


SOMETHING TO READ 4 
|_____ SOMETHING TO READ 
Ten Other Valuable Pamphlets for Those Who 
Have Children to Train 
AST week we called attention to a $1.10 package of 
ten pamphlets on the training of children for mental 
healthfuJness. These pamphlets are offered by 

the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York, N. Y. The ten pamphlets 
listed last week constitute “Parent-Teacher Packet A” 
and are of a rather simple, elementary character. Now 
for parents or teachers who wish to pursue the sub- 
ject further (as we hope many thoughtful readers will 
wish to do) here is “Parent-Teacher Packet B—For 
Advanced Groups” also offered at $1.10 by the same 
organization. The ten pamphlets in this package are 
as follows :— 

The Formation of Life Patterns, by Leslie B. Hohman, M.D. 

The Relation of the School toi the Mental Health of the 
Average Child, by Jessie Taft, Ph.D. 

Changing the Child’s Behavior, by Phyllis Blanchard, 
Ph.D., and Richard H. Paynter, Jr., Ph.D. 

Mental Health in Childhood, by Marion E, Kenworthy, M.D. 

Revising Our Attitude Toward Sex, by E. Van Norman 
Emery, M. D. 

Competition and Conflict Over Difference, by Lawson G. 
Lowrey, M. 

Individual Vdriations in Mental Equipment, by Augusta 
F. Bronner, Ph.D. 

Some of the Psychological Mechanisms of Human Conduct, 
by Irving J. Sands, M. D. and Phyllis Blanchard, Ph.D. 

Mental Hygiene and the College Student, by Frankwood 
E. Williams, M. D. 

The Application of Psychiatry to High School Problems, 
by Anne T. Bingham, M. D. 














Just clip out this notice, write your name and address 
en the margin, and send with $1.10 to the address given, 
and the ten pamphlets will be mailed you. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


J 











HAT high and increasing standards of living and 

comfort should be the first of considerations in 

public mind and in government needs no apology. 
We have long since realized that the basis of an 
advancing civilization must be a high and growing 
standard of living for all people, not for a single class; 
that education, food, clothing, housing, and the spread- 
ing use of what we so often term non-essentials, are 
the real fertilizers of the soil from which spring the 
finer flowers of life. The economic development of the 
past fifty years has lifted the general standard of com- 
fort far beyond the dreams of our forefathers. The 
only road to further advance in the standard of living 
is by greater invention, greater elimination of waste, 
greater production and better distribution of commodi- 
ties and services, for by increasing their ratio to our 
numbers and dividing them justly we each will have. 
more of them. The superlative value of individualism 
through its impulse to production, its stimulation to in- 
vention, has, so far as I know, never been denied. Criti- 
cism of it has lain in its wastes but more importantly 
in its failures of equitable sharing of the product.— 
Herbert Hoover in February Nation’s Business. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Livestock Suggestions for Early Spring 


Give Special Attention to Young Stock and Bred Sows; Plan for Feed Crops 


weeks 
trying 
then 
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HE month of March or the 

before they go onto grass is 

period for livestock. Losses 

than at any other time, for unless the animals have 

been well fed they are thin in flesh and too weak to 
stand hardship. 

Lice and other parasites seem 
numerous and do _ most 
damage to weakened animals. 
The best treatment is to look 
closely for lice and evidence of 
worms and other parasites, and 
give the necessary treatment. 
Aside from this, good care which 
protects from bad weather and 
other hardships, and more liberal 
feeding are the best remedies. 


more 


TAIT BUTLER 


The foregoing especially applies to young animais 
and in the more liberal feeding the selection of suitable 
feeds is of the most vital importance. [or instance, 
legume hays are better than grass hays, straws, corn 
stover, or cottonseed hulls for all cattle, but are a neces- 
sity for young stock. The writer has never been able to 
think up any excuse for the Southern farmer not 
making all the legume hay his livestock 
will consume. Our land needs to grow 
legumes for its own good, it is the best 
dry roughage, and it can be produced 
as cheaply as any other feed. 

II 

There is yet enough bad weather 
ahead when work in the fields prepar- 
ing for the crops is not practicable and 
this time should be devoted to improv- 
ing the pastures. The clearing of 
brush, preventing washing, and drain- 
ing the low spots are among the best 
means of improving the pastures. 

The pasture fences, if not already re- 
paired or new ones built, should also 
receive attention. 

The writer is often asked as late in 
the season as this, ‘What can I sow to 
give me pasturage this summer?” Oats 
will probably give the earliest grazing 
of almost anything that can now be 
sowed and after the oats are drilled 
or harrowed in, then lespedeza may be 
sowed on the rough surface and left to be covered suffi- 
ciently by the spring rains. It will afford grazing after 
the oats are gone. Most of the dissatisfaction which 
comes from such an arrangement for quick grazing that 
will last throughout the summer comes from sowing 
insufficient acreage to carry the stock grazed. The stock 
eat the oats down faster than they can grow and there 
is a shortage of feed which is always unsatisfactory. 


The 


The sorghums, especially Sudan grass, will yield lots 
of grazing and should be used more largely to help out 
the permanent pastures. They are not as good as 
legumes such as lespedeza and the clovers, but they 
furnish a large tonnage of green feed which is far 
better than no feed at all. 


we going to sow this year for 
wintering the livestock? I am making my usual plea 
for fair play for the livestock and the owner. I can 
see little hope of profit from livestock for the man who 
buys most of his teeds, and none at all for the man who 
does not grow all the best roughage his livestock will 
consume. This best roughage is green grass, silage, 
and legume hays. Green feed and legume hays will 
take the place of silage, but there is nothing that wiil 
take the place of pasture and legume hays in feeding 
livestock. 


What feed crops are 


We do not believe there is any section of the South 
where some legume for hay making cannot be grown 
so as to make it the cheapest feed for livestock, but if 
there is such a spot, then the outlook for profitable 
livestock production is not so bright. 


Livestock may possibly be produced profitably where 
legumes for hay making do not grow satisfactorily, 
but if legumes are not or cannot be grown, it is a 
great handicap on livestock production. If legumes are 
not grown then silage becomes much more important. 


Pastures, silage, and the sorghums for dry roughage, 
and corn or sorghum grains, if home grown, will en- 
able the stock owner to buy his rich protein concen- 
trates and “get by,” but the livestock producer who 
does not or cannot grow legumes is laboring under 
considerable of a handicap. 


interest in 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


The South is increasing its dairy production more 
rapidly than probably any other section, and with better 
prices for beef cattle more attention is being given to 
beef production, but neither of these lines of livestock 
production can attain permanent success unless we 
grow more feeds. The Progressive Farmer is so cer- 
tain that its position is absolutely sound, that we must 
grow more feeds if we ever expect to make the pro- 
duction of livestock any considerable part of our farm- 
ing, that it has for a quarter of a century, in season and 
out of season, at all times urged the growing of more 
feeds and especially more legumes. For the same rea- 
son I am making another plea for more feed crops in 
arranging the cropping plans for 1929. The plea is 
that livestock production, and especially dairying which 
is increasing so rapidly, be given a fair chance to suc- 
ceed. Without more feeds and especially more legumes 
it hasn't a chance. 


IV 


When feeds are scarce and high- 


TWO REASONS WHY WE EXPECT TO ISSUE A DAIRY SPECIAL NEXT WEEK 
and especially is 
younger generation learning about the dairy cow and how she can help to make a farm 


profitable. In i 
prize in showmanship at his county fair, with his first place Jersey heifer. 


dairying continues to grow all over the South, 


John Gill, club boy of Iredell County, N. C., 


the picture is 


priced, as they always are in the South by the time 
March rolls around, there is a strong urge to get the 
livestock out onto grass at the earliest possible date. 


At what time the stock should go on the pasture is 
not a fixed date. If the acreage is large for the stock 
being grazed and dry feeding is still continued, the 
time the stock is put on the pastures, or the supply of 
feed available on the pastures, is not of much impor- 
tance. But if the grazing to be obtained from the pas- 
tures is not sufficient roughage for dairy cows, for in- 
stance, milk production will suffer and it is always a 
mistake to allow the cows to fall off in their milk for 
lack of feed, because the milk flow cannot be brought 
back again, even when more grass becomes available. 
On the other hand, if the pasture acreage be too small 
for the stock being grazed, or if the pastures are such 
as will not stand close grazing, the result of turning the 
stock on the pastures too early may mean a reduced 
yield of pasturage during the entire season. In nearly 
every case it is not wise to turn the stock on the pas- 
tures until the grass is sufficient to enable the stock to 
get an ample supply of feed. 


- 


The spring pigs are now arriving and the profits will 
depend on the percentage of pigs farrowed that are rais- 
ed and the manner in which they are handled and fed. 


The writer once raised to weaning age 70 out of 72 
pigs farrowed by 10 sows, but he was present when 
every pig was born and the sows were housed in far- 
rowing pens, with solid floors, a pig protecting fender 
around the sides, and a small amount of short or fine 
bedding. The young pig that is born in a clean disin- 
fected house, of a mother that has been washed and dis- 
infected before being put in the farrowing house, and 
that when it leaves the house is put on clean ground 
on which no hogs have been for six months or a year, 
has a much better chance of producing a profit for its 
owner than one born in the usual pens and lots, infested 
with worms and worm eggs. The pig that picks up 
worms at an early age, as it will do if kept on ground 
and in houses occupied by worm infested hogs, has 
little chance to make a profit. Worms are especially 
injurious to young pigs. 


winner of 


The kind and quality of feed which the mother gets 
while carrying and nursing her pigs and the feed the 
pigs get up to four or five months of age largely de- 
termine the growth of the pigs and the profits which 
they make for their owners. 


STOMACH WORMS IN YOUNG CATTLE 


READER writes as follows: “What is the trou- 
A ble with young cattle when about the first of 

September they begin to swell under the jaw and 
grow thinner and weaker until they die about Christ- 
mas or after? This has been the case with some cattle 
here. All cattle up to a little more than a year old died, 
but older ones in the same pasture did not become sick.” 


The best guess is that these young cattle are suffer- 
ing from stomach worms and the generally recom- 
mended treatment is given below. The treatment for 
stomach worms should be given to calves once or twice 
in the fall and for sheep before turning on pasture. 

Take four ounces of clear crystals of bluestone and 

crush them to a fine powder; place the powder ina 
porcelain-lined or earthenware receptable to prevent 
corrosion, and add sufficient boiling water to dis- 
solve it. Then add cold water to make the total 
quantity of water 2% gallons to obtain 
the proper strength for use. This solw- 
tion should be kept in a wooden, earth- 
enware, or other non-metallic recepta- 
cle. The dosage of the copper sulphate 
is as follows :— 
FOR CATTLE 
Calves, 3% to 4 ounces, 7 or 8 tablespoon- 
fuls. 
Yearlings, 6 to 8 ounces, or 12 to 16 ta- 
blespoonfuls. 


Two-year-olds and above, 12 to 16 ounces, 

24 to 32 tablespoonfuls, or 4% to 1 pint. 
FOR SHEEP 

Lambs, 3 months old, 4 ounce, or 1% ta- 
blespoonfuls. 

Lambs, 6 months old, 1% ounces, 3 table- 
spoonfuls. ( 

Sheep, 12 months old, 2% ounces, 5 table- 
spoonfuls. 

* Sheep, 18 months old, 3 ounces, 6 table- 
spoonfuls. 

Sheep, 24 months old and above, 3% ounces, 
7 tablespoonfuls. 

The solution should be thoroughly 
mixed, and the dosage carefully meas- 
ured and given in the form of a drench, 
It is better to measure with a gradu- 


ated glass than with a tablespoon. 


the 


first 





| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS—_| 


Surpluses Present Problems for Farmers 
and Manufacturers 


PPARENTLY, the surplus problem, the product 
A of increased efficiency in a machine age, is not 
confined to agriculture. In a recent address, 
John E. Edgerton, president of the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, said :— 
“Turning toward the economic hori- 
zon, the most ominous problems which 
I see are those which appear to have re- 
sulted from the general loss of balance 
between production and distribution. Of 
practically all commodities which Amer- 
ica can produce, it is producing regularly from 15 
to 30 per cent more than it has the capacity and 
power to consume and dispose of profitably in 
other available markets. Our transcendent prob- 
lem, therefore, is and will continue for some time 
to be our surplus production in factories as well as 
on farms. When our political experts have taken 
legislative care of the agricultural surpluses, they 
can find a sufficiency of opportunity in the manu- 
facturing industry to engage their talents and en- 
ergies for several years.” 
In both manufacturing and agriculture, therefore, we 
seem to be in the paradoxical situation of producing 
more than we can consume. 


One answer is to get rid of the surplus by sending tt 
abroad. This is not really an answer, but a postpone- 
ment. .. . Another answer may be that the consumer § 
buying power should be increased. If an increase ° 
20 per cent in the buying power of the average con- 
sumer would take care of our surplus production at 
home, why not arrange it that way? But up to date 
no one seems to be smart enough to figure out how 
this can be done without a very considerable upset ™ 
the present economic order. 

This lack of balance between production and com 
sumption is evidently the chief economic problem 0 
the period.—IlVallace’s Farmer. 

— 
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Now Goodrich announces the new Cavalier—a 
high-quality, high-mileage tire, amazingly low in 
price. It is Goodrich built — Goodrich guaranteed 
— Goodrich quality through and through. 

This new Cavalier tire is all its name suggests— 
handsome — staunch — road-conquering. And _ its 
astonishingly low price at last brings safe—depend- 
able—long wearing — first quality tires within the 
reach of every car owner. 

The Cavalier is water-cured. This Goodrich- 
developed process adds extra miles by toughening 
the tire not merely on the outside but all the way 


through to the core. 


The Cavalier is of stretch-matched cord construc- 


A NEW LOW-PRICED 
HIGH-QUALITY TIRE 








For hard drivers and keen buyers 
- + Goodrich built - - Goodrich guaranteed 


tion which gives a tough, sinewy foundation for 
the tread and side-wall. 

The new Cavalier is guaranteed for the life of 
the tire against defects. 

The men who guarantee Silvertown Quality are 
responsible for the Cavalier. 

Investigate this extraordinary new tire today. 
Feel the weight of it. Note its handsome rugged 
appearance. You'll admit that if you didn’t know 
it was a low-priced tire, your first guess as to its 
cost would be far too high! 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Established 1870, 
Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Kitchener, Ont. 


Goodrich Cavalier 
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A CHICK STARTER 
IS UNNECESSARY— 


CHICKS START GROWING 


BEFORE THEY HATCH -« 


MCO STARTING AND 
GROWING MASH is one 
mash which should be fed to your 
chicks from the time they first 
need food until they mature. For 
it contains the very choicest of 
ingredients, in the proportions 
which college poultry special- 
ists recommend. Because it is 
less of a seasonal commodity 
than the high-priced and un- 
necessary chick starters, AMCO 
STARTING AND GROWING 
MASH sells for a price which is 
surprisingly low. 


College poultry feed experts 
agree that in the first few weeks 
of a chick’s life, the ration 
should provide a higher per 
cent of growth-producing ma- 
terial than is needed later. This 
requirement should be met by 
feeding AMCO STARTING 
AND GROWING MASH with- 
out Scratch Grains from the 
first feeding, at 48 hours, till 
six or eight weeks have passed. 
Not only is the right amount of 
protein provided that way, but 
the two generous sources of 
animal protein (200 lbs. each of 
55% MEAT SCRAP and 
DRIED BUTTERMILK), 


combined with the vegetable 
proteins from the WHEAT 
feeds, OATS, and CORN, fur- 
nish the variety of protein 
which gives best growth. 


The minerals in these ingredi- 
ents are augmented by 40 Ibs. 
of STEAM BONE MEAL, and 
20 lbs. of SALT, so that re- 
quirement is well taken care of 
in AMCO STARTING AND 
GROWING MASH. 


The formula also includes 100 
lbs. HEAVY OATS, 300 Ibs. 
FLOUR MIDDLINGS, 300 lbs. 
WHEAT BRAN and 840 Ibs. 
CORN MEAL — growth-pro- 
moting and _ energy-providing 
materials in forms which the 
growing birds use to best ad- 
vantage. 


After six or eight weeks, when 
the cockerels and pullets need 
more of the energy producing 
foods, AMCO INTERMEDI- 
ATE SCRATCH GRAINS 
should be fed in addition to the 
mash. The Scratch Grains 
should be gradually increased 
till at ten or twelve weeks the 
proportions by weight are about 
equal. 


You will get the best results with— 
AMCO STARTING AND GROWING MASH 


FEED MIXING SERVICE 
AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 


OWENSBORO, KY. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Alfalfa Plants at: Powell, Garland, and Worland, Wyo. 








YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 
Itry, or livestock you have on 
d, but tell the other 550,000 
readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er about it. A small classified ad. 
will produce the necessary results. 








Get Low Prices 


on Berry Boxes 
Writeforour fii. 
hieeka iret all) 


and 
Baskets Pays 
ot AN 
save money b: Ln ay BE ! 
Sew Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 106,New Albany,Ind, 





LEONARD’S SENSATION 


This is the SWEET CORN that is amazing the world. 


It has proven to be 


TWO WEEKS EARLIER 


than Early Mayflower, 
early variety. 


even by Country Gentleman, 


Golden Bantam or 


any other 


It has a flavor that cannot be equaled 


It is a beautiful WAXY 


WHITE in color and ready for Market so much ahead 


of other Corns that 


it brings HIGHEST PRICES. 


Also Leonard’s Narrow Grain Sweet Corn gives MORE 


CORN to the 


EAR than any 


corn known as it has 


20 to 22 rows of deep corn and the smallest of COBS. 


(See sectional cuts.) 


Leonard’s 


GREEN’S FARMS SEED CO., 


The 
has reduced the Cob and increased the 
made Leonard’s Corn the 
KNOWN. Plant from April until late July. 
mail 10c; 3 for 25c; 7 for 50c, or 15 for $1.00, 


EXPERIMENTING that 
CORN has 
ET CORN 

Pkt. by 


FINEST SWE 
Stowell’s 


Dept. 95, Westport, Conn. 


The Progressive Farmer 


Distinguished Cotton Producers 


. is a story about four Alabama 
farm boys who have distinguished 
themselves. They did it in the production 
of cotton—something that is of keen in- 
terest to most of the 
people of Alabama, 
for cotton is Ala- 
bama’s greatest pro- 
ducer of new wealth. 
The annual cotton 
crop of the state ex- 
ceeds $100,000,000 in 
value. 

These four boys 
live in different parts 
of the state. They 
did their work as 4-H cotton club boys. 
They followed instructions from their 
county agents. Each received a radio re- 
ceiving set as a special prize offered by 
the Alabama division of the Chilean Ni- 
trate of Soda Educational Bureau. 


P. 0, DAVIS 


The four boys are: Thomas Bottoms, 
Athens, Route 8, Limestone County; 
30yd Gibbs, Boaz, Route 5, Etowah 
County; Alfred Montz, Moundville, 
Route 2, Hale County; and Clarence Go- 
neka, Repton, Route E, Conecuh County. 


Thomas Bottoms Was First 





HE best record of the four was 

made by Thomas Bottoms, a fat, 
happy, healthy boy, who has learned from 
his father a lot of facts about cotton. 
Thomas made on his acre 3,034 pounds 
of seed cotton, which ginned 1,177 pounds 
of lint. He enrolled in the work when 
Fred Stewart was county agent. Before 
| he had harvested his crop Mr. Stewart 
| had resigned to become superintendent 
of the sub-station at Belle Mina and J. 
T. Belue had succeeded him. 

3riefly, here is how he made this out- 
standing record :— 

(1) He had good land, which he pre- 
pared thoroughly before planting; (2) 
he planted good seed, which was the 
Bottoms’ prolific variety originated by 
his father; and (3) he fertilized liber- 
ally, using 400 pounds of superphos- 
phate, 200 pounds nitrate of soda, and 50 
pounds of muriate of potash and 25 tons 
of manure. He applied all the phosphate 
and potash and one-fourth of the nitrate 
of soda when he planted the seed. Three- 
fourths of the nitrate of soda was ap- 
plied as a side-dressing immediately af- 
ter chopping. 

The total value of his cotton was 
$217.56, this being based on market 
prices. It cost him $52.24 to make it, 
leaving him a net profit of $165.32. A 
very significant fact about this unusual 
record is that it cost him only 4.43 cents 
per pound. At this price cotton produc- 
tion is a profitable business, provided a 
farmer or club boy makes enough of it to 
produce a satisfactory income. 





Bottoms Tells Story 


ERE is Thomas’ story of how he 


b did it:— 


“I picked 3,034 pounds seed cotton and 
1,177.19 pounds of lint was ginned from it. 


“T fertilized my cotton with the ‘Au- 
burn maximum’ fertilizer, using Bottoms’ 
prolific cotton seed. I had planted my 
acre in corn in 1927, using 200 pounds su- 
perphosphate, 25 tons manure, and 100 
pounds nitrate of soda. Due to very dry 
weather, my corn was very short. I 
turned my acre in January, 1928, after 
cutting and disking the cornstalks. 

“About May 16 I disked the land thor- 
oughly and bedded with a 12-inch bedder 
in 3-foot rows. I drilled, with distrib- 
utor, 400 pounds of superphosphate, 50 
pounds muriate of potash, and 50 pounds 
of nitrate of soda in the ‘top of beds, fol- 
lowed by heavy plank drag, planting 
about one bushel of seed per acre. After 





A Story of Four Alabama Club Boys 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


the cotton was chopped we applied the 
remaining 150 pounds of nitrate of soda. 
“I believe the nitrate of soda is re- 
sponsible for my fine yield of cotton. [| 
expect to try to make more in 1929.” 


Boyd Gibbs’ Record 


N HIS acre Boyd Gibbs made 2,767 

pounds of seed cotton, which ginned 
1,106 pounds of lint. His variety was 
Addison. His fertilizer was the same as 
that of Thomas Bottoms except that he 
used no manure. 

At the market price his cotton was 
worth $237.40. After deducting his pro- 
duction cost of $27.67, he had a net profit 
of $209.73. 

His record is 
this cotton at a cost 


made 
cents per 


for he 
2u 


unusual, 
of 











THOMAS BOTTOMS, LIMESTONE COUNTY 


pound, exclusive of labor. Boyd did his 
work under the direction of L. L. Self, 
county agent. 


Record of Alfred Montz 
Vil BASES conditions were not as 


favorable to cotton production in 
Central and South Alabama in 1928 as 
they were in North Alabama. Perhaps 
this explains why Alfred Montz and 
Clarence Goneka fell behind their con- 
temporaries in North Alabama. Alfred 
Montz made on one acre 1,705 pounds 
of seed cotton, which ginned 705 pounds 
of lint. 

He used the same amount of fertilizer 
as Bottoms and Gibbs, but he applied 
half of his nitrate of soda at the time of 
planting and the other half as a side- 
dressing after chopping. He used the 
Half and Half variety. 

The value of his cotton was $150.90; 
his cost of production per pound of lint 
cotton was 6.38 cents. His profit was 
$105.90. 

Writing to County Agent J. L. Law- 
son, Alfred said:— 

“I joined the boys’ 4-H club March 
15, 1928. I broke my acre of land with 
a 12-inch plow and harrowed it with 4 
section harrow. ; 

“The rows were laid off 40 inches apart 
with a straight shovel. I used 400 pounds 
of superphosphate, 200 pounds nitrate of 
soda, and 50 pounds muriate of potasi. 
I put it out with a fertilizer distributor 
and planted my seed on the bed on Apri 
5. I failed to get a stand of cotton, 5? 
planted over on May 5. 

“When cotton was up to a stand tt 
was barred off with a turn plow. I then 
chopped it, leaving two to three stalks 
per hill 18 inches apart. After choppimé 

(Concluded on page 17) 
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Don’t let them die! 
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Thesmall extra cost (less than 2c per chick) of 
feeding pure dried buttermilk will more than 
repay you in saving most of your baby chicks. 
Our big 64-page book tells how to feed and 
care for baby chicks— Send for your free copy. 


Mr. R. L. Kirk, Clearwater, Florida, writes: 
‘‘We are using your buttermilk in all of our 
mash feeds, and we have just sold a lot of 
chicks we raised from day old, to two pounds 
in seven weeks, they were sold as milk fed 
fryers at $1.00 each, we raised 101 out of 105 
and they all had lots of Collis’ Buttermilk.” 


COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Clinton, Iowa 


COLLIS PRODUCTS COMPANY, Clinton, Iowa 
Dept. 139 
Please send me your Free Poultry Book. 
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(COTTON GRADES IN GEORGIA 








HE length of cotton staple grown in erated in determining the 


Georgia in 1928 is not as long as it of cotton sold in the primary tharkets of 


was in 1927. For two years the United the state. The report fo 


ny,| tates Department of Agriculture, the been completed. 
| Georgia College of Agriculture, and the 
4 Georgia Experiment Station have codp- 


r 1928 has just very slight increase for 1928. 


In all classes from 15-16 of an inch 
upward the per cent of the crop was lower 
length of staple in 1928 than in 1927 except in the case of 
lint measuring 1 1-32, which showed a 





ONE 600-lb. BALE per acre 


—first cotton shipped 7 


grown with 
“AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer 


NSTEAD of mere claims, here are facts from 
growers which prove the superior crop-pro- 
ducing power of “AA QUALITY” Fertilizers. 
Last season Mr. J. F. Colvin, of Columbus, 
Lowndes Co., Miss., again carried the first bale 
of cotton into Columbus. His cotton, grown with 
AGRICO for Cotton (“AA QUALITY”), yielded 
a 600-pound bale per acre. Mr. Colvin writes: 
This year for the second straight year I carried the 
first bale of cotton into Columbus, thanks to 
“AA QUALITY” Fertilizer. 

I used 500 lbs. of AGRICO for Cotton (“AA 
QUALITY”) to the acre on two acres and got two 
600-pound bales. I planted April 24, applying 
400 lbs. of AGRICO per acre just before planting. 

I side-dressed with 100 lbs. of AGRICO per acre. 





Part of my crop that was not side-dressed yielded 
one-third less cotton. 


Above is a 600-lb. bale of cotton from one acre fertilized with 
AGRICO for Cotton {AA QUALITY”} goods. Beside the bale 
is Mr. J. F. Colvin, of Columbus, Miss.; a well known grower. 


My cotton was first estimated to make two bales 
per acre, but a drought in July caused it to shed. 

AGRICO is the best cotton fertilizer I have ever 
used and every cotton farmer should give it a trial. 


Dec. 3, 1928. J. F. COLVIN. 


From every part of Georgia, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi come similar reports which prove the 
superior crop-producing power of “AA QUAL- 
ITY” Fertilizers. Mr. S. A. Castellow of Locust 
Grove, Henry Co., Ga., increased his yield 600 
Ibs. of seed cotton per acre with “AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizer last season. His 175-acre crop produced 
1100 Ibs. per acre, compared with the average of 
500 Ibs. in his locality. Mr. Castellow writes: 
This is my third year to use “AA QUALITY” 
Fertilizer and I have found it to be the best all- 
round fertilizer I have ever used. I used both 
AGRICO for Cotton (“AA QUALITY”) and 
another “AA QUALITY” brand on this year’s 
cotton crop of about 175 acres, with the result that 
I got an excellent yield and staple considering 
the unfavorable growing season. I think that 
AGRICO especially is a profitable cotton-growing 
investment. Where AGRICO was used, the yield 
was around 1,100 lbs. of seed cotton to the acre. 
It gives me pleasure to recommend “AA QUAL- 
ITY” Fertilizer, as I am satisfied that it is a good 
farm investment 


Dec. 10, 1928. S. A. CASTELLOW. 


Every farmer who wants to make the 
most profit out of his crops should act 
on these facts. “AA QUALITY” Fer- 
tilizers contain the choicest plant- 
food materials, scientifically blended, 
mixed and cured to assure perfect 
mechanical condition. 

Larger yields of better quality crops 
—and bigger profits — make “AA 
QUALITY” Fertilizers by all odds 
the cheapest you can possibly buy. 

See the nearest “AA QUALITY” 
dealer at once or write us for quota- 
tions. 





This was the first bale of cotton carried into Columbus. 


What other Growers say: 


DOUBLES YIELD WITH “AA QUALITY”... 
Mr. J. L. Caldwell, Sherman, Miss., writes: ‘I 
put your ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer to a thorough 
test this year, as it was the first time I ever used 
your goods. I applied 500 Ibs. of ‘AA QUALITY’ 
10-4-4 on a shy acre and got 1600 lbs. of seed cot- 
ton. I used soda and kainit on the balance of my 
farm and averaged one-half bale per acre. Your 
Fertilizer has proven to me that it will produce a 
good crop even in a bad season.”—J. L. CALD- 
WELL, October 14, 1928. 


BEST RESULTS FOR 53 YEARS... Mr. J. A. 
Lester, Athens, Clark Co., Ga., writes: “I began 
using ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer 53 years ago and 
have been using it almost continuously ever since. 
The fact that, while I have tried various other 
makes during this time I have stuck to ‘AA 
QUALITY’ all these years, is sufficient evidence 
that it has proven to be a profitable investment. 
I used ‘AA QUALITY’ goods, of course, this year 
and have already picked a 500-lb.-bale-to-the-acre- 
crop from 17 acres, and I have some more in the 
field. I am always glad to speak a good word for 
‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer.” — J. A. LESTER, 
December 7, 1928. 

Our ‘‘Agricultural Service Bureau,”’ under the direction 

of Dr. H.J. Wheeler, formerly Director of the Rhode Island 

Agricultural Experiment Station, will be glad to answer 


inquiries about crops, soil or fertilizers. Send for our Book- 
lets. Please state the crops in which you are interested. 


“AA QUALITY” 


FERTILIZERS 


Look for the “AA QUALITY” seal 
on the back of every bag of fertilizer 


Manufactured only by 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company 


Executive Offices: 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 





The Progressive Farmer 


A table showing the percentage of lint 
of each length follows :— 


Percentage of total 


crop 

Staple 1927 1928 
13-16 inch and under ...... 2.36 12.32 
tn acicechadnebaensenkes 77.93 70.05 
BOOS CHEM cccvaccceveciccess 15.60 14.10 
ee ees Ferre 2.65 2.79 
1 1-16 and 1 3-32 inch...... 55 54 
1% and 1 5-32 inch.......... 25 .13 
1 3-16 and 1 7-32 inch...... .27 16 
Te MUD chducdadccndtakensss | 01 


Considerable effort has been put forth 
to encourage Georgia farmers to grow 
longer staple cotton and supply the ready 
demand of near-by mills for cotton of this 
kind. The lack of success is attributed 
to the failure of the local markets to pay 
satisfactory premiums for the longer sta- 
ple or its failure to penalize the shorter 
lengths. Until this condition is remedied 
the farmer can hardly be expected to 
grow the longer staple, for as a rule he 
gets a larger yield with % inch cotton 
than with longer lint. 


In some localities cotton mills have 
taken special measures to promote the 
growing of the longer staple and have 
made some progress but even under such 
favorable conditions-the mills are put to 
more trouble than it is worth to them. 


In this connection it is in order to say 
that wherever cotton is marketed through 
the cotton codperative association the pre- 
mium for the longer lint is obtained. In 
fact the association is offering a greater 
incentive over the state as a whole to 
grow better lint than any other agency. 

Plant ‘breeders who are working for 
longer lint without sacrificing length to 
vields, claim to have solved the problem. 
This is a matter worthy of the farmer's 
attention perhaps to the extent of testing 
ona small scale if not on a large basis. 

C. A. WHITTLE. 





| VOICE OF THE FARM 
Gardening for Healthful Living 


UR family is small, and naturally 

we do not need to garden extensive- 
ly, for there is no market near-by that 
we can depend on. It is just as neces- 
sary, however, that we have a good va- 
riety as if we had a large family. 





Beans are one of our main garden 
crops, and we plant several varieties, in- 
cluding bunch butter-beans. We always 
raise a few beets to help out in a variety 
of vegetables. 

Cabbage is another important vegetable 
in our garden, and among the first to be 
planted. We use commercial fertilizer, 
and top-dress with nitrate of.soda. Corn 
is always planted for early roasting ears. 
We plant Little Bantam, Adams’ Early, 
and other varieties for a continuous sup- 
ply of green corn. 

Cucumbers are planted in limited quan- 
tity for fresh table use and to make 
pickles for winter use. Eggplant 1s 
planted in limited quantity, but they also 
have their place on our table. 

Potatoes are one of the most impor- 
tant garden crops that we raise, and we 
plant different varieties of them also. I 
find that the Early Rose is the best po- 
tato for quality, but the Irish Cobbler 4s 
very productive. 

Radishes for a continuous supply must 
be sowed at intervals of 10 to 15 days. 
Tomatoes are a very valuable addition 
any person’s garden, and can be plante 
all along till early summer, and under 
favorable conditions can be raised right 
on up until frost. At the date of this 
writing, January 21, I have more tur- 
nips than I know what to do with. 
have invited some of my neighbors to 8° 
in and help themselves. : 

Under no circumstance, except Provi 
dential, will I neglect my family garden 
during 1929, but will give it all the at- 
tention that I can, for in it lies a great 
portion of my living, and a healthful liv- 
ing at that. E. L. BRECKENRIDGE. 


Marengo County, Alabama. 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 
It Can’t Be Done 
HO said, “It can’t be done”? Al- 





SS 


most everybody. From the com- 
mencement of time to this hour it has 
been one of the most overworked. phrases 
in all languages. 
The man who con- 
structed the first 
rude plow received 
this word from those 
who thought _ that 
clam shells were the 
only implements of 
soil cultivation. 
What a laugh the 
man raised who first 
tried to harness an 
ox! The first raft constructed, and the 
first sail hoisted on a boat were signals 
for the anvil chorus to begin knocking. 


1977 

Let us not laugh at our early brothers. 
Come nearer. Moses was told that “The 
law is too high for human beings.” 

Isaiah was reviled for teaching that 
God is moral. Socrates was informed 
that “Youth cannot be self-contained.” 

Jesus of Nazareth was crowned with 
thorns by those who thought that the 
kingdom of Heaven was an idle dream. 
Harvey was criticised for teaching that 
the blood circulates. Columbus was 
laughed at for thinking that the earth 
was round, 

The Great Eastern started out on its 
voyage to lay the Atlantic cable amid the 
jeers of those on the piers who knew bet- 
ter. 

Edison endured the patient years of 
unbelief in the minds of most people who 
believed that “no machine could be made 
to talk.” Lincoln was cartooned as a 
giant baboon. Timid souls said to Cae- 
sar, “You can't cross the Rubicon.” 

The first oil well in Pennsylvania was 
called “Drake's Folly.”” McCormick pat- 
ented his reaper in the face of the crowd 
who knew that “a machine could not tie 





a knot.” 
Young Holden was told that corn test- 
ing was foolish because it had never been 


done before. 


17d 

Every idealist, dreamer, inventor, and 
reformer has had to do his work in the 
face of ridicule and doubt. 

A young sorority girl in a Western 
university was told that she could not 
keep company with a certain young man 
who waited tables in the chapter house. 
She did. She married him and will move 
into the White House with him this 
month. 

I am thinking of the young men and 
women living upon our farms, many of 
whom are being told that they cannot se- 
cure an education, cannot succeed, cannot 
become cultured. I know better. Prac- 
tically all of them can if they “Want to 
badly enough.” : 

I am thinking of the host of burdened 
People who find the earth a sad place to 
live, who might by the grace of God be 
healed of their fears and made victorious 
Over their besetting weaknesses. 

Someone gave this motto to the world: 

“What I can do. I ought to do; 

What I ought to do, I may do; 
What I may do, I can do: 
What I can do, I WILL DO.” 





as 


| FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES | 


i. As Reported by Our Readers | 


! 





] SATA 55:1—Ho, everyone that thirst- 
‘i eth, come ye to the waters, and he 
~ hath no money; come ye, buy and 
at; yea, come buy wine and milk with- 
out money and without price. 

John 14:2-Ip my F 
Many mansions: 
have told you. 
for you. 


_m ather’s house are 
if it were not so, I would 
I go to prepare a place 
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The great performance car 
of all time - this dynamic Buick 


Drive it -- prove 
its leadership in 
acceleration -- 
hill-climbing-- 
swiftness and 
stamina _ 


In addition to the vivid beauty — the allur- 
ing new style—which Buick has introduced, 
the thrilling performance of this epic 
car has stirred such enthusiasm that it 
is winning over twice as many buyers as 
any other automobile priced above $1200. 
And it is this performance that Buick in- 
vites you to learn in the one best way: by 
driving a Buick and comparing it with any 
other car! 


Drive Buick in traffic, on hills, rough roads 
and the straightaway. Get definite proof of 
a fact which tens of thousands are learning. 


Today’s Buick provides power, getaway, 
swiftness, stamina and reliability which 
definitely establish it as the great perform- 
ance car of all time! 


Buick Motor Company, Flint, Michigan 
Division of General Motors Corporation 






bet pn 
the wheel... 
and, Get the 
facts 


Coupes $1195 to $1875 —Sedans $1220 to $2143 


Sport Cars $1225 to $1550 


These prices f. o. b, Buick Factory. Convenient terms can 
be arranged on the liberal G. M. A. C. Time Payment Plan. 


“The New Buick—The New Style” 





Buick 


WITH MASTERPIECE BODIES BY FISHER 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





a) 







New Models now ready for delivery 
direct from our f. Astonishing low 


‘actory. As’ 
and terms. Do bi til t le 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED. to ride and exhibit 
sample. Make big mone: od 


y. Many models 50 up 

i wanteed $1.50 each, wheels 

res lamps, horns, qqziomen at haf 

usual prices. Send No Money. Write foi 
our marvelous ‘and — 


If you are looking for a sire or 


The leading breeds of cattle are advertised in our paper. Look through 
the classified and display ads and you will find purebred stock offered. 

dam, then our advertisers will be 
glad to have you write them concerning your needs. Young stock 


can be had from most any breeder. 









irtces 
terms on RANGER Bicycles. 


















ITTE ENGINES 


POWER SAWS ano PUMPERS 








LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 


2 to 30H. P. 





Since 1870 


WILL DO ANYTHING A STEAM ENGINE 
WILL DO—AND AT FAR LESS EXPENSE 


Easy Terms—No Interest—Quick Delivery 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2353 Gakland Avenue, KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


—& GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 
V V LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- , 
gresswe Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally 
investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 
Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Tam 


~~ 


Br wating beam, Ale. Raleigh, N. C. 


PPPOLSP PRICE PPS PCOCS 





We cannot try to adjust 
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3050 Ibs. 


Seed Cotton 
per Acre 


with 


Calcium Nitrate 


(Nitrate of Lime) 
15% Nitrogen = 18.2% Ammonia 
20% Calcium (56% limestone equivalent) 





Let us introduce you to Sidney Aderhold, of Lavonia, 
Ga., the boy who produced this wonderful yield. 


How did he do it? Good seed— Yes! Good culti- 
vation—Yes! Good fertilizer—most assuredly; an 
application of 450 Ibs. 9-3-3 at planting time and a 
side-dressing of 200 lbs. of CALCIUM NITRATE. 


You can do the same with your cotton. If you 
REALLY WANT GOOD COTTON—ask your 
dealer for prices and information on CALCIUM 
NITRATE or write us for pamphlets Nos. | | and 21 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 


New York Atlanta 
Plant City Memphis Shreveport 


(Address nearest office) 


Raleigh 











NTHETIC £N) NITROGEN 


‘Use MORE VITROGEN for MORE PROFIT | 


| 














YOU CAN Depend on getting a square deal when you order 
irom an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 















THIS JOB IS KILLING ME. MY MUSCLES 
ACHE SO | CANT SLEEP AT NIGHT. 











( 1 USED TO HAVE SORE 
MUSCLES. NOW | USE SLOANS = 
LINIMENT. IT MAKES THE ey) 
PAIN GO AWAY AT ONCE. 

GET A 35¢ BOTTLE OF 
SLOAN'S LINIMENT AT ANY 
DRUG STORE. YOULL FEEL 
| FINE. YOULL SLEEP FINE. 
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THAT FOOL, 
JOHN HINSON 


BY BENTLEY B, MACKAY 


WM 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS 


John Hinson, returned soldier, planned to do 
diversified farming, including dairying, on 
the badly rundown ancestral farm at Gray- 
ville. His néighbors thought he was crazy 
to try dairying in tick-infested territory. At 
Leaton, the county seat, John met Bill Clem- 
ents, the county agent, who offered to help 
with his farming program. Returning home, 
John’s car was wrecked by Helen Morris, the 
sheriff's daughter, and John was slightly in- 
jured. Calling on him next day with his 
daughter, Sheriff Morris learned of John’s in- 
tention to build a dipping vat and warned 
him not to look to him for help if the vat 
was dynamited. ~After a busy week John went 
to Leaton and asked Clements where the 


sheriff lived. Clements told him but also 
said he would find Jim Priestly, the chief 
deputy sheriff, a strong rival. John and 


Priestly arrived simultaneously at the Mor- 
ris home and at a sneer from Priestly John’s 
fighting blood was aroused. 


“ H, look who’s here!” Helen Morris 

opened the door and stepped out upon 
the porch. ‘Come in, both of you. Are you 
two acquainted? Mr. Hinson, this is Mr. 
Jim Priestly.” She turned, “Jim, this is 
the man I nearly killed with my car the 
other day. Mr. Hinson, I’m surely glad 
to see you looking so well again.” 

“I’m a tough nut,” Hinson grinned. “I 
just dropped by to see your father. I 
really think he’s done more than his share 
in having my car rebuilt outright.” 

“Oh, you came to see father,” the girl’s 
expression changed slightly. “He’s down 
at the courthouse; but won’t you come 
in?” 

“No, thank you, I must hurry back 
home, after I see your father and Clem- 
ents.” He bowed to Miss Morris and 
ignoring Priestly he hurried toward his 
car. As he stepped on the starter he half- 
way wished that the engine would rattle 
forth as it had done before it had been re- 
built—it would be more in keeping with 
his own feelings. 

“Call me a_peddler—jobless soldier, 
huh! That’s one deputy that’s going to 
get put in his place.” He brought his car 
to a halt in front of the courthouse and 
walked into the sheriff’s office. 

“Why, hello, my boy! Glad to see you 
looking so chipper. My daughter didn’t 
hurt you as much as I thought.” Sheriff 
Morris got up from his chair with an 
expansive smile and grasped Hinson’s 
hand. “Have a chair—cigar ?—how’s the 
farm coming? Given up that foolish idea 
of going into the dairy business, haven't 
you?” 

“T haven’t time to sit down,” Hinson 
ignored the cigar. “I want to pay some- 
thing on that car. You had too much 
done to it. I don’t like to feel under obli- 
gations to anyone.” 

“Nonsense, boy, don’t be foolish. I owe 

that to you. It’s nothing. If you give me 
a check I'll tear it up. All I ask you to 
do is to remember me when I run for re- 
election.” 
“T understand you’ve made a pretty 
good sheriff, so I suppose you needn't 
worry,” smiled Hinson. “As for the dairy 
business, I’m going to give it a trial. 
Now, I must run in and see Clements 
and get back home. Good-bye, Mr. Mor- 
ris and thank you.” 

“Good-bye, boy, don’t forget your old 
friend if you ever get in trouble.” 

“Bill, what makes politicians so oily 
and effusive?” asked Hinson as he re- 
counted his experiences of the past half 
hour. 


’ 


“Some are born that way,” said Clem- 
ents, “and others acquire it or lose their 
jobs. Morris really is a pretty good egg, 
but that chief deputy of his!” 


“T sure would like to take a punch at 





.| his face;’ said Hinson. 


“Don’t worry, you'll have lots of 
chances if you visit Miss Morris very 
often. But talking about things that really 
matter, I’m fixing up your papers for that 
application for the cattle loan through 
the farm bureau credit corporation. Here, 
look ’em over and sign. Your money will 
be available about the time we bring in 
that carload of purebred Jerseys. I talk- 
ed with Gresham, the dairy specialist 
from the college, and he said I could get 
that bull as soon as I sent a truck over 
for him.” 

“Get him over as soon:as you think it’s 
safe,” said Hinson. “I'll pay the ex- 
penses.” 

“All right, but we’ve got to get that 
vat built.” Clements consulted his letter 
file. “Dr. Roseman of the livestock sani- 
tary board, agrees to pay for the con- 
struction with Federal funds if you charge 
the vat with the dipping materials, and 
then watch it pretty carefuly to see that 
none of your kind friends blow it up.” 


Vil 


IME passes rapidly when a man has 

lots of work to do. It. was three 
weeks before Hinson found time to think 
of going to town, even though the image 
of Helen Morris kept dancing before his 
eyes. The 40 acres of cotton were planted 
and some of it was already coming up; 
20 acres had been sowed to lespedeza and 
Hinson had hopes of getting in about 20 
more before it was too late. Every team 
that he could hire was busy, and much to 
his surprise, four Negro tenants who had 
lived on the old place appeared out of 
nowhere in particular and asked to work 
some land on “de fo’th.” Hinson agreed 
readily enough to this, especially when he 
found that the Negroes had their own 
mules. He made an agreement whereby 
he would take as his share of the crop 
corn and soybeans, rather than all cot- 
ton. This was more than satisfactory to 
his men and they looked at him as though 
he had lost his wits. 

The men from the Livestoék Sanitary 
Board had been quick to accept Hinson’s 
offer to charge a vat and to guard it if 
one were built. Athough it meant no 
dollars in their pockets, they were just 
as anxious as possible in getting the ticks 
eradicated from the county so that the 
quarantine could be lifted entirely. 

The vat was dug, concreted, and filled 
and all of Hinson’s cattle had been dip- 
ped and placed in semi-quarantine in a 
tick-free pasture. 

Pop Anders, his white beard wagging 
furiously, had run through “every darn 
thing with hair on it,” as he expressed it 
and then threatened to throw Hinson 1m. 
Nels Marsden and Sidney Medlin, neigh- 
bors to the South, had dipped also. The 
inspectors were jubilant. “They have to 
be led around to it painlessly,” said Sid 
Nielson, chief inspector to Clements. “If 
we can crack this territory open, you'll 
be sittin’ pretty in the whole county.” 

“Yeah, but don’t get too enthusiastic,” 
said Clements. “We're goin’ to have t0 
keep our weather eye _ peeled. The 
‘ag’iners’ are keeping under cover just 
now. They'll come sneakin’ up before 
long and play hob with a few sticks of 
dynamite.” 

Hinson vowed that he would guard the 
vat with his life, if necessary, and the 
men departed satisfied. ; 

“Any bird that has a war record like 
that fellow has, is not going to let one « 
two cowardly vat busters scare him 
away,” said Nielson. 

“Oh, he’s not afraid,” remarked Clem- 
ents; “but snakes that strike in the dark 


(Continued on page 22) 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES | 
By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. l 


Editor, Health Department 





Exterminate the Rat! 


ET’S see to it that our spring clean- 
ing this year includes cleaning out 
the rats! 

Besides being unclean, smelly, and a 
general nuisance to 
have around, the rat 
is one of our great- 
est menaces. It is a 
menace (1) to health 
and (2) to property. 

1. As a carrier of 
the flea that trans- 
mits the dreadful 
bubonic plague, the 
rat is held responsi- 
ble for 11,000,000 
deaths in India from this disease within a 
single 20-year period. And India is not 
alone in her mourning—other countries 
have suffered grievously from the same 





DR. REGISTER 


plague. 

2. As a notorious food robber and 
waster, the rat is reputed to be costing 
the United States $200,000,000 a year for 
its board alone, and as much more for 
other things damaged or destroyed. It is 
estimated that in the United States there 
js an average of one rat for every human 
being, which is 120,000,000 or more. This 
doesn't include mice; we are talking about 
rats. 

How to Combat the Menace.—There 


are three or four ways to make war upon 


rats, more or less effective when employed 
separately, but more certainly effective 
when used all together as a sweeping 
broadside. 


1. Keep-food away from the rats— 
that is the first thing. Put all garbage 
and refuse in ratproof containers. Have 
ratproof storehouses and barns. Leave 


no food where they can get it in house, 
barn, or field. 

2. Destroy their hiding places,as far as 
possible. Get them out in the open where 
their natural enemies, such as dogs, cats, 
ferrets, and weasels can have a better 
chance to get at them. When this is done, 
many will be destroyed or leave. 

3. Use rat traps and poisons. While 
this method is deemed less effective than 
the other two, it has at least the merit of 
not passing the rats along to camp on our 
neighbors It is the measure that the 
ordinary householder, farmer, and store- 
keeper with—and usually stops 
with. Traps do help in catching the rat 
—_ his chances for food have been cut 
or. 


starts 


Of these three the first measure is by 
far the best of all. Keep food away from 
it; for in this way we both save the food 
and get rid of the rat. It is one fellow 
that must have room and board at the 
same place. If you do not give it room 
and board, it will move on. 

The Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has published a splendid bulle- 
tin, Number 180, the title of which is 
The Rat. It contains arguments for the 
elimination of the rat and methods for its 
destruction, Just order Bulletin No. 180, 
irom The Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It’s free. 


Do Not Trifle With Sore Eyes 
ay HAT is specific conjunctivitis ?” 
we are asked. Conjunctivitis is an 
inflammation of the lining of the eyelids 
and the tissue that surrounds the eyeball. 

T it is specific in character—that is, if 
caused by venereal diseases, for instance 
—it Is an exceedingly dangerous affec- 
ton, marked by inflammation of the eye- 
hds and discharge of pus. Its occurrence 
signifies venereal disease either in the in- 
“vidual himself or in someone recently 
ws direct or indirect contact with him. It 
4 the greatest single cause of blindness, 
,. Uewborn infant being infected by the 
“seased mother or midwife. Children are 
oiten accidentally infected by contact 
with infected persons, towels, and the 
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In any event, any inflammation of the 
eye, should be looked upon as serious and 
the aid oi a good doctor should be sought, 
at once. A few days of active inflamma- 
tion of the eye, without proper treatment, 
often results in blindness. Never allow 
the neighbors to prescribe for your eyes: 
they are too valuable to experiment with. 


Do)ouFinowyour 
-funday fehoolfesson? 


Can You Answer These Ten 
Questions ? 


1. When were the two parables of the seeds 
spoken? 

2. Where were they delivered? 

3. Which of the two appears in only one 
gospel? 

4. Which gospel is it? 








GREATER BEAUTY, LARGER BODIES WIN 
PUBLIC APPROVAL AT NATION'S AUTO SHOWS 





5. What is the significance of the two para- 
bles ? 

6. When did Pau) write his epistle to the 
Ephesians ? 

7. What did he seek to inculcate in it? 

8 How did he deliver it? 

8. How was Paul able to write and deliver 
a communication of this character when im- 
prisoned ? 

10. What was Paul’s end? 


ANSWERS 

1. The two parables of the seeds—the 
seed growing secretly and the mustard 
seed—were spoken in the autumn of 28 A. 
D., during the second year of Christ’s 
ministry. 

2. They were delivered by the Sea of 
Galilee. 

3. The parable of the seed growing se- 
cretly. 

4. The Gospel of Mark. 

5. The parables exemplify the church 
--the kinedom of God—growing in un- 
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a « « RECORD SALES EVERYWHERE! 


With longer bodies—higher radiator and hood— 
graceful lines—rich, harmonious colors—sweep- 
ing one-piece full crown fenders—the new Su- 
perior Whippet definitely establishes an ultra- 


modern style trend for Fours and light Sixes. 


Mechanically, too, the new Superior Whippet 


furthers its distinguished predecessor’s long 
lead over competition. A higher compression 
engine gives more than 20% added horsepower, 
effecting faster speed, quicker pick-up and 
greater hill-climbing ability. Low consumption 
of gasoline and oil, and dependable perform- 
ance, make this new car well qualified to carry 
on Whippet’s unsurpassed reputation for opere 
ating economy and minimum service costs. 


Come in and see these new cars. A demonstrae 
tion may be arranged at any time suitable to 
your convenience. An immediate order will aid 


in early delivery. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND.INC., Toledo, Ohio 


ros Wh 
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noticed ways from little beginnings to be- 
come mighty in extent and results. 


6. Paul wrote his epistle to the Ephe- 
sians during his first imprisonement in 
Rome about 61 or 62 A. D. 

7. The epistle was a comprehensive 
statement of Christian faith and prac- 
tice, particularly in those details upon 
which Paul wished to lay stress. 


8. The epistle was delivered by Tychi- 
cus, whom Paul designated as “a beloved 
brother and faithful minister.” 


9. Paul’s imprisonment in Rome was 
not arduous. He was well treated, though 
kept under guard, and was allowed to live 
in a home provided by his friends. He 
conversed with whom he pleased and 
wrote as he desired. 

10. Paul was released, only to be im- 
prisoned a second time, when he suffered 
death at the hands of the Romans. 





Coupe $535; Sedan 
$595; Readster $485; 
Touring $475; Com- 
mercial Chassis $365. 









WHIPPET 6—COACH | 
7-BEARING 





| 











CRANKSHAFT 


4095 


| 








Cou $695; Coupe 
(with. gnu tee seat) 
$725; Sedan $760; 
Spert DeLuxe Road- 
ster *$850 (including 
rumble seat and ex- 
tras). AllWillys-Over- 
an - @ b. 
Toledo, Ohio, and 
specifications subject 
te change without 
notice. 

















WITH THE NEW 


“FINGER:TIP 
CONTROL” 





A single button, in the center of 
the steering w starts the 
motor, operates the lights and 
sounds the horn. You can keep 
your foot always on the brake 
when starting or re-starting 


on a hill. 


JPpe SIXES 
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SUMMEROUR’S HALF & HALF 
is still 
The Most Wonderful Cotton the World Has Ever Known” 
“Bi Brand of the Original HALF & HALF Seed 
Write for booklet and price list to 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 


Box 15, Norcross, Georgia 








Unele Hi says— 


‘‘The Oliver Cultivator is always ready for a good 
day’s work —it seldom lays off for repairs.’’ 


Thousands of Oliver No. 2 Cultivators have 
been in use for years without costing one 
cent for repairs. When repairs are needed— 
as will happen some time with any ma- 
chine, the simple construction of the 
Oliver Cultivator makes your repairs very 
inexpensive. It issoaccurately balanced and 
so easily operated that no heavy burden is 
placed on any of the wearing parts. It does 
not slip out of adjustment. A spring guide 
attachment on the gangs makes it so easy 
to operate that you can practically hoe 
the row. 

Be sure to see your Oliver dealer before you buy — 
whether you need a walking or riding cultivator, 
with shovel or disc gangs he can supply your needs. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Office and Works: 
South Bend, Ind. 





Branches: 

Write for 
our free 
descriptive 
literature. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 








' FLORIDA WORKERS ATTEND | 
| HOUSTON MEETING 


1 
the Florida College of Agriculture 
and director of the Experiment 


elected president of 
the Association 
Southern Agricul- 
tural Workers at its 


meeting in Houston, | 
Texas, in early Feb- | 


ruary. Other  offi- 


cers elected were Dr. | 


Bradford Knapp, 
president of the Ala- 
bama_ Polytechnic 
Institute at Auburn, 
first vice-president; Dr. R. Y. Winters, 
director of the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, second vice-president; J. C. 
Pridmore, of the National Fertilizer As- 


J. F. COOPER 


, 


DR. WILMON NEW ZLL 

the college of agriculture and di- 
extension division and experiment 
University of Florida, 


Dean of 
rector ot 
station, 
sociation, Atlanta, re-elected secretary. 
Dr. H. W. Barre, director of the South 
Carolina Experiment Station, was elected 
on the executive committee to succeed 
J. N. Harper, now of New York. 

The February meeting, the thirtieth an- 
nual one of the Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers, was held in the 
City Auditorium at Houston. The silver 
anniversary celebration of the founding 
of agricultural demonstration work, 
which was started by Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp in Terrell, Texas, 25 years ago, 
was held in Houston at the same time. 

Dr. Newell made an address on “The 
Last 25 Years in Entomology” before the 
Cotton States Section of the American 
Association of Economic Entomologists, 
which was meeting as a section of the 
Southern Agricultural Workers. 
the conference he spoke at the 
Seminar at A. & M. College, 
where a banquet was given in his honor. 

Dr. Ouida Davis Abbott, head of the 
home economics department of the Flor- 
ida Experiment Station, also attended 
the meeting, and was chairman of the 
Home Economics Research Section. She 
was elected to serve as chairman of the 
entire home economics section next year. 

Other Florida workers who attended 
the meeting were Miss Flavia Gleason, 
state home demonstration agent; Miss 
Virginia P. Moore, assistant; Miss Pansy 
Norton, Dade County home agent; and 
Mrs. Berta L. Vaden, Putnam County 
home agent. Paul Simmons, Plant City 
club boy, made the trip as Florida’s 
champion corn producer. 

Miss Gleason was toastmaster at the 
home economics banquet, and Miss Moore 
made an interesting talk at the founders’ 
day banquet. J. F. COOPER. 


Science 


T\R. WILMON NEWELL, dean of 


Station | 
and Agricultural Extension Division, was j 


of | 





The Progressive Farmer 


f More Time for Yourself 


If You Fit Seed Beds 
This Way 


You can have more time for yourself and 
get better crops—if you fit your seed beds 
with an Acme Harrow. 
For an Acme saves % the time and % the 
cost—and prepares Better Seed Beds. 
After you plow, just use an Acme. It does 
the entire job at one time. You need no 
other tool. 
For those sharp, sloping coulters get down 
vy depth. Then they slice, crush and 
comp! , pulverize every bit of soil, ev- 
id lump—surface trash and all. 
they pulverize, they turn, level 
soth—all at one time. 
rea ly to seed. 
an Acme Harrow or X.L. 
t suited to your farm. 
i tock by Carter Hdw 
y J. D. Parish, 
FREE catalog 
si ps from Retter Til 
SSSSSSSSC SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSE CSS Sees 
NASH-ACME HARROW CO., 
Dept. 14P, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Free Acme 
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CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


A standard veterinary and human 
liniment or blister. Sold only in 
black and white package—a strictly 
American made product. Make sure 
you ask for and get Caustic Balsam— 
all druggists or direct $2.00. 

LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 
Established 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIO 








After | 


Texas, 





NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Etc, 
Government's sacrifice sa veg 
ou money. Write for copy, 





$7.95 Raincoat Free! 


Marshfield, Mass., is offering to give 
one LEATHERETTE Raincoat FREE to the first 
user in each locality, Write him today for samples to se- 


. Barton, E St., 
away 


lect your coat from and full particulars of free offer. 
Adv. 


QUILT PIECES 


All sizes and kinds. 2 Ibs. (15 yds.) 69c; 4 Ibs, $1.35. 
Dandy premium with order for 8 Ibs. at $2.60. Pay 
postman the amount plus postage, Literature FREE. 


LEVON-DEAN COMPANY, Valdosta, Georgia 


reXou 


7OUR money back if you can buy 
it in your store for less than $1 
and you keep the watch for yout 
trouble! Solid gold eflect cast 
guaranteed 25 years. ,Rubl oe 
graved 2 Timekeeper ¢ jal. 4 








BRADLEY, Bidg. Z3!, NEWTON, MASS. 
L accept offer. IG catch (Keife and Chain Free). Wil pay ont 


sival oney back if not delighted and I keep watch for my 





Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and oe 
dering goods the subscriber says: “I saw yout 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer, 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction 1 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 
will refund cost price of article purchased 
to exceed an aggregate of $ 
advertiser), if such loss result from a 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising [ 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling displ st 
between reliable business houses and their 
trons, however; nor does this ¢ 

advertising of real estate, Dé 
should perso 
land before 
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THE LIFE OFA 
SON OF THE SOIL 





“Back at the 
factory they 
do this... to 


make sure of 


99 

ME wee 

VERY Brinly Point gets a blow 

like this before it leaves the 
factory. It will probably never 
get another blow as hard. But if 
it does, it will live through it. 
This blow at the factory proves 
that it will. 


Suited To 
Farm Requirements 

Try a Brinly Plow. You'll use it 
for the rest of your life. It will 
suit actual working conditions on 
your farm, because it has been 
built to meet working conditions 
on thousands of farms. 


Made As Farmers Want It 


Its point won't break; three coats of 
good paint and varnish help to protect 
it from the weather; steel lugs, braces 
and clevis make its frame strong; it 
has an easily sharpened point, reversi- 
ble landside and many other improve- 
ments that farmers want. Send the 
coupon below. Learn more about this 
plow. 


BRINLY 
PLOWS 


“SONS OF THE SOIL” 


Rufus Cultivator 

Easier to use bee 
cause of its 

Perfect balance, 







—s 
‘ ow ow eee ame 


BRINLY-HARDY COMPANY, Incorporated 


Ouisville, Kentucky. 
Send me information regarding the following: 


One-Horse Plows....One-Horse Cultivators... 


Name 


Address 

















Cotton Acreage. 


SEE a great deal about what cotton 


farmers will do about acreage. The 
honest truth is that every man puts the 
matter according to his own point of 


view. I have read 
the statement recent- 
ly issued by the 
United States De- 
partment of Agricul- 
ture. I know the re- 
straint under which 
their statement was 
made, since there is 
a law prohibiting 
BRADFORD KNapp them from saying 

anything much about 
cotton. The matter which | wish to men- 
tion at this time is the relation between 
fertilizer sales and acreage. Of course 
the amount of fertilizer sold will have a 
direct effect both upon acreage and ulti- 
mate yield of cotton in the area where 
fertilizer is used on practically every 
acre, but here are a few matters that 
you should think about. 

In Texas and Oklahoma, where the 
use of fertilizer on cotton is so small as 
to be negligible, the acreage possibilities 
are great. In 1928, in these two states 
where fertilizer means nothing and rain- 
fall means everything, the combined acre- 
age was over 22,000,000 acres of cotton. 
That year the whole country had 46,943,- 
000 acres. In 1927 Oklahoma and Texas 
had nearly 21,000,000 acres out of a total 
of 41,905,000 acres. In 1928 these two 
states produced 6,330,000 bales out of a 
total crop of 14,373,000 bales. In 1927 
they produced 5,359,000 bales out of a 
total of 12,955,000 bales. 

The acreage in these two states has 
fluctuated greatly. Oklahoma had _ less 
than 2,500,000 acres one year and over 
5,000,000 acres four years later. Texas 
has ranged from less than 12,000,000 to 
more than 18,000,000 acres in the past 
seven years. Alabama has ranged from 
2,235,000 for its low acreage to slightly 
over 3,700,000 acres for its high mark. 
The acreage given for 1928 was 3,706,- 
000. The same thing is relatively true of 
Southeastern States. Fluctuations here 
are less than half what they are in the 
two Western States. 

Space forbids further statements now. 
What would you do about it? That 
seems easy, but possibly is not so easy. 
To me it seems clear that Alabama farm- 
ers ought not to speculate. I certainly 
would not plant any more cotton in 1929 
than I did in 1928. 

BRADFORD KNAPP. 








| ANNUAL MEETING GEORGIA | 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


I ' 
HE executive committee of the Geor- 
gia State Horticultural Society has 

decided to hold the next annual meeting 

at Thomaston, Georgia, on Thursday and 

Friday, October 17-18, 1929. 

The society does not confine its activi- 
ties to simply furnishing a meeting place 
for horticulturists. It functions as a 
clearing house for all new developments 
in the horticultural knowledge of the 
state, thus giving its members an oppor- 
tunity that they can obtain in no other 
way, of keeping step with horticultural 
advancement. P 

Realizing the..vital importance of the 
work of the garden clubs, the Georgia 
State Horticultural Society plans to de- 
vote the entire program of one session to 
papers and discussions that will be of in- 
terest to the garden clubs of Georgia. 

GEORGE H. FIROR, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Georgia State 
Horticultural Society. 

= ) 

"LL admit that I have never read a 

more interesting paper than The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. It is a friendly, cheer- 
ful, loyal, and moral paper, a wise and 
worthy adviser.—Edna Elliott, Randolph 

County, Georgia. 
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COTTON 
CHAMPIONS 


make 


their crops 


y= after year come these amazing yields of the cotton and corn 
champions who capture prizes over all contestants. What makes 
a champion farmer? Is it extra good soil? Is it extra fine seed? Is it 
extra hard work? Is it extra good luck? 


Soil, seed and work are factors, of course, but champions always 
use this extra fine nitrogen fertilizer—Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 





Invariably, year after year, the cotton champion of every state is 
a heavy user of Chilean Nitrate. He works closely with his county 
agent, puts plenty of Chilean Nitrate under his crop, and applies 
plenty more as a_ ide-dressing. 

Crop Champions all recommend Chilean Nitrate. So does your 
county agent and your state college through its extension depart- 
ment. Countless demonstrations show you |how Chilean Nitrate 
makes more cotton and helps you beat the weevil and the weather. 
If you don’t know where or how to buy Chilean Nitrate, write our 
nearest office. Your inquiry will have prompt attention. 















THE GEORGIA 
ALABAMA 
CHAMPIONS 














Atleft—C. O. Mann, New Hope, Ala., Cotton Champion of his state. Yield— 
947.8 Ibs. lint per acre on 5 acres. He used 175 ibs. Chilean Nitrate per 
acre. 

At right— W. H. Camp, Villa Rica, Ga., Cotton Champion of his state. 
Yield—1,165 Ibs. lint per acre on 5 acres. He used 200 ibs. Chilean Nitrate 
per acre as side-dressing. Some under crop, too. 


Free Fertilizer Book 


Our new 44-page book “‘How to Use Chilean Nitrate of Soda” gives 
all the secrets of fertilizer success. It is free. Ask for Book No. 1 or 
tear out this ad and mail it with your name and address to the office 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Blidg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 


In writing please refer to 4d No. K-35 








wit) NoT LUCK” 


Crops ¥ 


“IT's SODA 
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They tripled their 


POTASH 


at 450% profit 


ERTILIZER demonstrations on their own farms 

during the last three years proved to more than 
250 cotton farmers in 11 states that they can prof- 
itably apply an average of 314 times as much potash 
as they had applied in the past. They found that 
each $1 invested in extra potash paid them an 
average return ‘of $5.50 in extra seed cotton—a 


profit of 450%. 


If you want your cotton to pay you extra cash, 
make sure that it gets plenty of potash. See that 
your cotton fertilizer contains ample potash, as 
indicated by the last figure in the analysis. Also 
give your cotton extra potash at chopping as a top- 
dressing. Extra potash pays extra cash! 


Write us for free information about the many 
farmers who have gotten extra cash for cotton 


Agricultural and Scientific Bureau 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


Hurt Building . Lampton Building 
ATLANTA, GA. JACKSON, MISS, 





“PAYS 





1BRBRERERENEAEESES EEE 


as foreman or active worker 
A JOB on a good farm can be found 
by running a small classified 


ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 


Lo Co on en nn A On Crt Ort ttn tatantatatatatet 
f o) aT cl) OD 





Men Wanted. 


We pay 1 ‘are as) ie. us train you to be ar 
expert automobile mechanic and get a good job for you. Leart 

je with wreal future. The cost to you is small. Expert in. 
fi --real shop work. You learn with tools, 
No negroes taken. Write at once for free catalog. 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tenn 








SIT AY 


The Lifelike Suck-a-Thumb Doll 
GIRLS! Honey Bunch is the Newest, Sweetest, 
Doll in Aunt Molly’s whole doll family. She has 


soft rubber arms and hands. 
She sleeps and cries and you can put her to sleep 
sucking Her Thumb. Her head is unbreakable 
and she is over a foot tall and dressed just 
<a like a real baby, with a flannel diaper, 


a 


Honey Bunch will not cost you a penny—she is given 

away in return for just a little favor. But HURRY. 

Be the first girl in your neighborhood to have the 
lifelike ‘‘Suck-a-Thumb Baby.’’ 
minute. Just say ‘‘Please tell me how I can have 
Honey Bunch without a cent of cost to me.’’ Be 
sure and Write Today. 


AUNT MOLLY, Dept. 2953, Spencer, Ind. 


Mi 


Just like a baby’s. 


Write Me Today! 


Write this very 











S and "sizes for every type of service. 
Absolutely reliable. Send today for catalog end 


name of nearest Myers dealer. 756 


ae F. E. MYERS 


& BRO. CO. 


eSt. World Headquarters for Pumps. Ashiand, O. 





The Progressive Farmer 


Agriculture Looks at the Tariff 


A Famous Expert Answers Four Big Questions 


By DR. THOMAS WALKER PAGE 


Of the Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C. 


(This is another installment in our series 
of “Messages to Southern Farmers” by emi- 
nent living Americans. Next week's ‘“Mess- 
age” will be, “The Townsman’s Interest in 
the Farmer’s Welfare,” by Dr. Kenyon L. 
Butterfield.) 

R. THOMAS WALKER PAGE, of 

the Institute of Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a man whose wide expe- 
rience entitles him to discuss with au- 
thority the effect of tariffs on agricul- 
ture. 3orn in Virginia, 1866, educated 
in America and at the best of European 
universities, marrying in North Carolina 
in 1900, his record since has been: dean 
of the College of Commerce, University 
of California, 1900-02; head of depart- 
ment of economics, University of Vir- 
ginia, 1906-22; member of the United 
States Tariff Board, 1911-12; special tax 
commissioner, Virginia, 1914-15; member 
of the United States Tariff Commission, 
1918-22 (chairman, 1920-22). Since 1922 
he has been chairman of the Council, In- 
stitute of Economics. 

In the following message to Southern 
farmers he answers four big questions 
about the tariff as follows :— 


I. ‘‘What Is the Tariff Anyhow?” 


HE tariff requires buyers to pay a 

tax, or duty, on selected varieties of 
foreign goods brought to this: country. 
It is, then, the price only of foreign prod- 
ucts that the tariff directly affects, and 
it is only the price at which they sell in 
this country, and not the price at which 
they sell abroad. 

Raising the price of foreign products 
in this manner can raise prices only for 
those farmers who compete with foreign 
products only in our domestic market. If 
our farmers must compete with them 
abroad, it makes no difference what for- 
eign products sell for in this country; the 
foreign price will determine what our 
farmers get. Our tariff cannot raise the 
price at which our goods sell in England 
or France or Japan. 

Accordingly, the tariff can raise the 
price only of those domestic farm prod- 
ucts of which we have no surplus that 
must be sold obroad. 


II. “What Is the Present Tariff on 


Farm Products >” 


frees products of which we normally 
have a large surplus are not numer- 
ous. The leading items are the great 
staples, such as cotton, hog products, to- 
bacco, and some varieties of wheat. Even 
of these there are some special kinds of 
which we have no surplus. We consume 
more than we produce of hard spring 
wheat, Turkish type tobacco, and extra 
long staple cotton. 

But while these crops are few in num- 
ber, their production constitutes the main 
body of American agriculture. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has stated that 
they “occupy nearly 90 per cent of the 
total area used in crop production,” and 
has estimated that the surplus now ex- 
ported is equal to the output derived from 
17 per cent of all crop land under culti- 
vation. 

It is clear that products on which the 
price can be raised by the tariff occupy 
comparatively little of -our farm land. 
But their value is very great in propor- 
tion to the land they take up. We may 
say that by shutting out foreign products 
it is possible for the tariff to raise the 
price of those products that make up 
about one-third of the value of our agri- 
cultural output. 

The list of products thus subjected to 
competition in our own market includes 
sugar, wool, hides, flaxseed, some varie- 
ties of dairy and poultry products, textile 
fibers, vegetables, fruits, and nuts. But 
to say that it is possible for the tariff to 
raise their price is not to say that it does 
so. Some are on the free list. We im- 
port annually 40 or 50 million dollars’ 
worth of long staple cotton, duty free. 
The same is true of hides and skins, of 
which we import nearly 100 million dol- 
lars’ worth a year. Likewise on the free 


list are many foreign fruits and nuts 
and the great group of fibers and grasses 
except flax, suitable for bags, floor coy. 
erings, and other fabrics. 

If we estimate that the tariff exerts 
real influence on the price of products 
constituting about a fourth of the valye 
of our output, the estimate will be liberal, 


III. “How Much Can Higher Farm 
Tariffs Increases Farm Prices?” 


HE price of a protected product is 

not generally higher by the full 
amount of the duty than it would be un- 
der free trade. A fairer measure of the 
effect is the difference between the do- 
mestic price of the product and its price 
in the chief foreign markets. The im- 
position of a duty sometimes lowers the 
foreign price instead of raising the do- 
mestic price. 

There are two main reasons why the 
tariff does not have more effect upon the 
price of these protected products. The 
first is that when the price of the pro- 
tected product goes up, consumers shift 
their demand to substitutes not affected 
by the tariff. For high-priced wool they 
substitute cotton, or wear their old 
clothes longer. This keeps the price of 
protected products in fairly close propor- 
tion to the price of products not  pro- 
tected. 

The other reason is that land can, 
within certain limits, be shifted from 
production of one crop to that of an- 
other. If, therefore, the price of one 
product, such as flaxseed, is substantially 
raised for a time by the tariff, enough 
land is shifted from wheat to bring the 
price of flaxseed down again to where 
the profits are not greater than can be 
made on wheat. During recent years, 
for example, dairy products have been 
more profitable than the staples. The 
result is that the domestic output of dairy 
products has been increasing at a rate 
which, if continued, will soon bring the 
price back to the general level of profits 
in farming. 

The enormous area of cultivated land 
in this country will always prevent farm 
profits on those products of which we 
have a deficiency from remaining long 
above the profits on the products of 
which we grow a surplus. 


IV. “How Will the Tariff Affect 
Farm Surpluses >?” 


RISE of prices for certain farm 
products tends to cause the produc- 
tion of a domestic surplus, and then the 
price at once collapses to the world level. 
If the farmers,*tempted by a rise in price 
under a protective tariff, engage in rals- 
ing a product of which there is a domes- 
tic deficiency, and extend their output to 
the point where there is a surplus, they 
will do so at continuously increasing costs, 
and the emergence of the surplus will 
cause the price of the whole crop to fal 
to the international level, no matter how 
far below the cost of producing it. 
This tendency is fairly clear in_ the 
production of flaxseed. In 1922 the flax- 
seed duty was doubled and the price on 
the farm in the following year rose trom 
$1.45 to $2.11. The result was that land 
sowed to flax increased from 1,108,000 
acres in 1921 to 3,289,000 acres in 1924, 
and the output of flaxseed from 8,029; 
bushels to 30,173,000 bushels. Little fur- 
ther expansion could have been made 
without reducing the price to the inter 
national level, regardless of the tariff. 
The same facility in extending the out- 
put is found in the cultivation of nearly 
every product suitable for growth on 4 
commercial scale under the climatic at 
soil conditions of this country. Even ™ 
1919, the year in which cultivation was 
most widely extended and the lan - 
harvested crops reached the enormous 5§ 
ure of 365,000,000 acres, there were a 
million acres of land in farms a 
improved, but as yet untilled, and pe 
tially available for crops. a all 
This means that with prices artifice 
raised by a protective tariff, a poten 
sur 7 lik smothering clo 
surplus hangs like @ smo! aan 
over the head of the American fa 
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DISTINGUISHED COTTON | 
PRODUCERS 


(Concluded from page 8) 











I added the other hundred pounds of ni- | 


trate of soda as a side-dressing and swept 
I cultivated it well 
and did not allow any grass to grow. 

“The variety of seed used was Half 
and Half, and the yield was 1,705 pounds 
of seed cotton, from which was _ ginned 
705 pounds lint. The total cost of -grow- 
ing this acre was $45, 

“T attended the club rally and the club 
camp, where I spent three days and had 
a good time. 

“T enjoy club work, and have learned 
that nitrate of soda is the best fertilizer 
I ever used. I expect to have an acre of 
cotton next year, and am going to try to 
make two bales of cotton. I will use the 
Auburn method of fertilizing.” 


What Clarence Goneka Did 


HE season was very unfavorable for 
cotton in South Alabama in 1928, yet 
Clarence Goneka made more than a bale 





ALFRED MONTZ, HALE COUNTY 





on an acre. His yield was 1,596 pounds 
of seed cotton, which ginned 590 pounds 
of lint. 

The value of this was $124.20. It cost 
him 41% cents per pound of lint cotton to 
make it, leaving him a net profit of 
$97.85. He had the Cook 307-6 variety. 


Clarence used 400 pounds of  super- 
Phosphate, 200 pounds nitrate of soda, 
and 50 pounds of potash. All the phos- 
Phate and potash were applied at the 
tine of planting; the nitrate of soda was 
applied after chopping. 

Here is his story, as told to County 


\gent P. R. Pettis :— 


‘L became interested in club work be- 


cause lama farmer. I bedded my land. 
‘April 20 T opened the bed with a shovel, 
Put my tertilizer out, barred it off, and 
Pianted it all at the same time. After 
the cotton came up I barred it off, 
Chopped it out, applied 200 pounds nitrate 
! soda, and dirted it. I dirted it with a 


big r sweep, then every 9 or 10 days I 
ad this and used a little larger sweep 
every tine until I laid it by. I laid it by 
July 18 with two furrows in each middle. 

“T_applied 400 pounds superphosphate 
and 50 pounds potash when I planted my 
cotton. We had lots of rain until the 
nig Was putting on the last crop of 
yJus Once it quit raining for a few 
bie be ind all the little bolls fell off. 

I intend to put my money in the bank 
ise it when I need it in going to 


etits ¢ c 

udy of the work of these four 
reveale cau : ‘ . 

veals several important factors but 


f | ‘ vs . 
““Tulizer was the biggest factor in mak- 
11 ce tite wiaiie 

. Dig vields. However, 200 rd land, 
reparation. - : 
Preparation, and good cultivation had 
mu le Ce 

GO with 1t. 


Procr times as much timber is now 

being used in the United States as 
forests are producing. More is be- 
used every year, and less produced. 
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16 BALES ON 12 ACRES 


iss 
Jan. 26, 1927 


Piedmont Pedjgreed Seed Farm, 
Commerce, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 

I would like to buy about 15 bush- 
els seed or enough to plant fifteen 
acres. I planted twelve acres of your 
seed last year and made sixteen bales 





weighing 500 pounds each, and T want 
to beat that Quote me best price. 

Yours truly, 
Sig: B. H. LIGHTFOOT 


BEST YIELD OF ANY VARIETY 
Warm Springs, Ga., 
April 21, 1928. 
Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm, 
Commerce, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 

Please ship me by first express six 
bushels of your PIEDMONT PEDI 
GREED CLEVELAND Cotton Seed 
I have tried a great many varieties in 
order to determine which is_ best 
adapted to our farm. I find this va- 
riety makes the best yield and produces 
the best length lint of any. 

Very truly your 











8, 
CEDARDALE FARM, 


» Per W. I. Nunn, Mer. i 








Look for this Trade Mark on 

every sack. It is your assur- 

ance of pure seed direct from 
the originator 

















6,150 Pounils of Lint Colton on 5 oom 
| made with Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland 


IEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM is the birthplace 

and home of PIEDMONT PEDIGREED 

BIG BOLL COTTON, which won the National Prize of 
$1,000.00 and a Gold Medal for the largest authentic yield of 
cotton ever grown—30 bales on 10 agres in 1919. 


Winners of both first and second prizes, $1,000.00 and $400.00 
respectively, in the “More and Better Cotton Per Acre Contest” 
conducted by the Georgia State College of Agriculture in 1927. 

Made 325 pounds more lint cotton on the five acres than the 
next best in the same contest in 1928. 
Twenty-three different varieties were used. 
the fifteen prize winners planted PIEDMONT PEDIGREED 


contest. 


CLEVELAND BIG BOLL. 


We have yet to learn of a contest where it was entered that 
IT WILL WIN A PRIZE FOR YOU IN IN- 


it did not win. 
CREASED YIELDS. 


Play safe by ordering direct from the originator. It makes 
more to the land and more at the gin. 
experiment stations and away ahead on 5-year average. 
wilt test at Louisiana State University in 1928, Piedmont showed 
only one-half of one per cent as compared to 57 per cent for the 
heaviest infested variety. Earliest big boll cotton, easy to pick. 


Don’t Wait Until Planting Time. Order Now 


Do not delay if you would make sure of your seed before our supply 
is exhausted. Hundreds of farmers order from us each season and 
often those who wait until the last minute are disappointed. Place 
your order now and we will ship any time you designate. PRICES: 
1 to 9 bushels, $2.50; 10 to 49 bushels, $2.25; 50 to 99 bushels, $2.00; 
100 bushels or more, $1.75 per bushel. 


Descriptive Literature Sent on Request 


PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM 
J. O. M. SMITH, Owner and Mgr., 


CLEVELAND 


Over 200 entered this 
Six of 


Ahead at practically all 
Ina 


COMMERCE, GA. 
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within reach of every farmer. 











m one field to another. 
Made to last a lifetime. 


An Improved Distributer 


[Used and Endorsed by Thousands of 
Farmers in Georgia and Alabama 


> GANTT'S 


No. 3 
FERTILIZER 


DISTRIBUTER 


Here is one of the strongest and most perfect oscillating or 
knocker-feed distributers on the market. Has neither chain nor 
sprocket wheels, but knocks or jars the fertilizer out of the hopper 
into a spout, which conveys it to the ground and spreads it in the 
furrow made by the opening plow. 
waste in turning rows or going fro 
for side-dressing growing crops. 


Easily thrown out of gear. No 
Splendid 
Priced 


See Your Dealer or Write Us 


Get the facts concerning the famous “Gantt” line 
of fertilizer distributers, cotton planters, grain 
drills, etc., before you buy. 
dependable service to Southern farmers. 
the South and sold by Dixie dealers everywhere. 


GANTT MFG. CO. 


Over forty years of 
Made in 


ISE 
IT P AY ag gph race of 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 




















Quite often our readers from various 
parts of the South write us wanting 
to know where they can buy sheep. 
Such well known breeds as Shropshire, 
Hampshire and Southdowns are in de- 
mand. 

If you have either of these breeds or 
any other breeds adapted to the South- 
ern farm and would like to dispose of 
a few, we are confident that our clas- 
sified columns will find buyers for you. 


You can reach these interested pros- 
pects through our classified columns 
at an extremely low cost. Our rate 
for the five editions coverng the whole 
South is just 30c per word. If you wish 
to cover only certain states then our 
separate editions will suit your needs 
exactly. Write us for low rates for 
the different editions, namely: the 
Texas, Mississippi Valley, Georgia- 
Alabama, Kentucky - Tennessee, and 
Carolinas-Virginia. 














Macon, Georgia - 








The Progressive Farmer 
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Dall Texas Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn. Raleigh, N. C. 
ville, Ky. 














‘THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 





way 


M ONDAY. March 4—An easy 
a from 


to remove chewing gum 


clothes is to take a small piece of ice and 
rub it over the gum until it is well 
chilled. Then with 


your fingers roll up 
the gum and it leaves 
no traces. 

Tuesday, March 5. 
—When you start to 
make over some of 
the old clothes from 
last summer, be sure 
they are worth mak- 
ing over. It is poor 
economy to make 
over clothes so worn that they will last 
only a short time. 

Wednesday, March 6—Did you know 
that The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
I1’oman layette patterns come under num- 
ber 221? This includes dress, gertrude 
petticoat, sack, coat, nightdress, and bib. 
The cost of all is 20 cents. In ordering 
be sure to write your name and address 
clearly. 

Thursday, 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


March 7.—Try a cold lunch 
at hoine one of these chilly days and 
you will realize more than ever the im- 
portance of serving hot foods at the 
school to go along with the sandwiches 
the children take in their lunch boxes. 

Friday, March 8—The hardest part of 
most unpleasant jobs is making up one’s 
mind to get at them. So today select 
something you have planned to do for a 
long time and start right in and finish it. 

Saturday, March 9—Talking about 
dishes, did you see any with prettier col- 
oring than those in that Mother's Oats 
advertisement that appeared in the Feb 
ruary 23 number of The Progressive 
Farmer and Farm IVoman? Those dishes 
are pretty enough to hang up on the wall 
for a picture, and one comes in every 
package. 

Sunday, March 10— 

“Yesterday 

Has slipped away; 

God has got tomorrow. 

Take today and do your part, 

As your part is given— 

That's the way to gladness, 

That’s the road to heaven!” 
—Nancy Byrd Turner. 


| OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN | 


heart; 





-_— when I am a grown woman I 
am going to wear white uniforms 
and have a thermometer and make sick 
people well.” 

These were my thoughts as I played 
and worked when just a child. But as I 
grew up I realized I was handicapped, 
as I was a very bad stammerer. I’ll never 
forget the amusement it afforded the 
school children when it came my time to 
read. I saw that something must be done, 
and to my delight my parents decided to 
have me treated. 

To make a long story short, I put all 
my efforts and will power into trying to 
be cured, and was thrilled when I found 
myself improving. At the end of five 
months I felt myself on the road to suc- 
cess. 

My education was very limited for a 
girl of my age. My mother being an in- 
valid, lived almost wholly within the four 
walls of her room, and needed my as- 
sistance the greater part of my time. Still 
I had my motive in view that some day 
I would administer to suffering humanity. 

When the neighbors learned what I was 
planning to make of myself, very often 


I was called for service, to which I read- 
ily responded to the best of my ability. 
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At the age of 20 I sent an application 
to a private hospital, and it was a real 
joy to me when notified to come on a cer- 
tain date. Having made necessary prepa- 


rations, I was soon there working, doing 
my very best. The work was hard, oi 


course, but I got a certain joy out of it 
that I can't express, and felt I was get- 
ting on well, when at the end of the 
month I was told that my work was sat- 
isfactory, but I didn’t have sufficient edu- 
cation for nursing. 

I packed my trunk and returned home, 
where I knew very little sympathy await- 
ed me, for my parents had wanted me 1o 
stay at home and be contented with the 
duties of farm life. 

When I reached there I was advised to 
leave my trunk on the front porch until 
thoroughly aired to kill the germs, for 
they were sure it contained quite a num- 
ber. 


| felt I had been benefited in a way, 


15 Cents.” She cooked the 
trout and kept them hot. Soon there 
were calls a plenty. They stopped selling 
fish by the dozen so as to cook and sell 
them ready to eat. From being too poor 
to ‘buy a nice dress, my friend now is 
laying up money for a new Car. They 
turned a small stream into the pond and 
fenced the pond with wire to keep the 
fish in and allow water to again run into 
the stream. Now this woman is assured 
of plenty of fish to keep her lunches go- 
ing, for they are very popular. 


M. Y. A.”"S TEXAS FRIEND. 


and Butter, 





_ BEAUTY IN THE HOME 


ONE are , the dust sendinins i Mile the 
modern home, for now almost every- 
thing must be useful as well as beautiful. 
Few things, in fact only flowers, pictures, 
and statues, are purely ornamental. Fresh 














IT’S UP IN OLD KENTUCKY 


the two columns and porch of the 


A Northern colonial house this is with 
colonial. It makes a beautiful combination 
of trees, the excellent base planting of flow 
well kept lawn, and the 
farm home of A, F. Shouse, breeder of Shroy 


for I then knew where my deficiency lay. 
I secured the necessary books and began 
to study as never before. 

I soon secured work in a state hospital, 
where I graduated in two years. 

I was then employed as district nurse 
for a section of a town, where I lived in 
realms of joy, for I found so much to 
do. I recall one case where a poor man 
was grieving over the serious condition 
of his only cow. I went right to work 
with her, and soon she was relieved, and 
next day she was at her daily grazing. 
I felt as though I was helping humanity 
when I gave aid to the cow, and I cer- 
tainly won the man’s friendship. 


I feel well repaid for my efforts, for I 
had a nice bank account when I married, 
and now I know better how to care for 
my own two dear babies. 

MRS. J. A. ORR. 


Chester County, South Carolina. 


~ TROUT FOR SALE HERE | 


M* F RIEND put up the sign, “Trout 
for Sale Here,” to please her little 
nites who had helped his father catch the 
young trout and put them in the big pond 
the year before, and who manipulated 
the small seine to catch them now that 
they were ready to eat. The boy thought 
they would sell, but his mother was du- 
bious. Many cars passed the house on 
the highway daily, and soon there was a 
call for trout. He bought a dozen, then 
others stopped to buy. These asked for 
a light lunch, and this gave the woman 
an idea. 


She put up a sign, 


stone foundation—a charming home 


“Hot Fish. Bread. 





Southern 
of simplicity and grace. Observe the setting 
ering shrubs, the upstairs window boxes, the 
indeed. It is the attractive 


»shires, in Fayette County, Kentucky, 


flowers or green plants are always beau- 
tiful. Pictures sometimes are, and some- 
times are not. Reproductions of great 
pictures are not expensive. Statues? 
Well, one sees really graceful little statues 
to use as flower holders in bowls. These 
are either beautiful in line or worse 
than ugly. 

Every lamp, vase, bracket, or cushion 
should be utilitarian as well as lovely. 
Lamps, vases, and baskets should be sim- 
ple, graceful, cheerful, éasily cleaned, and 
a joy to look at when not in use. Rele- 
gated to the bedroom is the pale, painted 
satin pillow. In its place on the living- 
room couch has come the black satin or 
the gay wash chintz. 

The loveliest thing in any room—ex- 
cepting the people in it—is a clear burn- 
ing hearth; next are the flowers, and 
then come the shaded lights and the solid, 
comfortable, graceful furniture, as un- 
pretentious and sturdy as the lives of the 
farmer and his family who find recrea- 
tion and comfort in it. 





‘THE MOST ENJOYABLE | 
= PARTY | 
HE old-time dommeien parties os 


the happiest events of the days of 
long ago. 

The boys merely sent word to the girl 
that there would be a surprise party at 
her house that night. By sundown the 
crowd would begin to gather in wagon- 
loads and on horseback—having by far 
more real fun than any lads and lassies 
going in automobiles of today. 


Old and young alike felt the hearty 








welcome the pine knots and log fires gave. 
The young people played snap and other 
games in the best room, while the oid 
folks talked of good times in the past 
as they ate apples and popped corn by 
the family hearthstone. Often the banjo 
was kept humming while the youngsters 
played or danced the “Ole Virginia Reel.” 


While all this fun was going on, most 
likely a big kettle of molasses was being 
made into candy in the big kitchen. Then 
the boys and girls pulled candy by part- 
ners, and the fun of this hour can never 
be known except by experience. 


The “surprise” of one particular even- 
ing came when, by secret appointment, 
the justice of the peace stepped in and 
was soon confronted by one couple, who 


were shortly made man and wife. The 


mistletoe was hanging just where ‘it was . 


needed, and under it the happy couple 
soon had two hearts that beat as one. 


Congratulations then came as a happy 
end to a most happy time in innocent 
pleasure. All went home _ wondering 
where the next “surprise” party would 


occur. MRS. N. N. DRYDEN. 
Rutherford County, Tennessee. 





| HOMEMAKERS’ SONG | 





from New York State Home Bureau 
ng Song—By Phila Butler Bowman.) 
Battle Hymn of the Republic. 








We have seen a splendid vision of the glory 
of the state, 
Through the fire upon God’s altar, 
vestals serve and wait; 
’Tis the home He hath established that shall 
guard the future fate— 
Our work goes marching on. 


where the 


CHORUS 
Hail, Homemakers; 
of endeavor. 
Faith and purpose failing never, 
Through service we are crowned. 


striving ever in the glory 


As a heart of fire that shumbers flashes forth 
to living flame; 
At the breath of Faith we leaped to life, a 
power and a nai..e; 
Thrilling with a mighty purpose, sisters all, in 
hope and aim— 
Homemakers, 





we march on. 


Not for praise or idle power—not for gain nor 

for applause— 
But to make our homes the sweeter and up- 
hold our country’s laws; 
“Not for comfort but for 
watchword of our cause 
As we go marching on. 


service,” is the 


loyalty bid silence to discordant notes 
that rise, 

So may Hate be healed by Kindness in noble 
enterprise, 

Till Discouragement shall hide her face be- 
neath our rural skies— 

Homemakers, we march on. 


So may 








PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat 
px ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
vf pattern wanted. 

Send for a copy of our lategt Fashion Maga 
zine. It is splendid and contains attractive 
styles for the spring season, suggestions fe 
garding gifts that can be made at home, also 
attractive styles for children and a good se 
lection of embroidery. Send 15 cents today 
for your copy, addressing Fashion Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 


—_—y 


RULES FOR LAUNDERING | 
JERSEY FABRICS _| 


HE knitted jersey fabric which ' 
so much worn now can be launder 
successfully when certain precautions are 

used. 


1. Shake the garment thoroughly to 
the surface dust, Any trimming tha 
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fast color should be removed. 
should be made before the garment is 


A measure- 


ment 
washed if one does not know the size. 

2. Use plenty of lukewarm water and a mild 
soap or soap flakes ot grains. Make a suds 
before putting the soiled garment into the 
water. Streaking is often caused by rubbing 
the soap directly on the fabric. 


3. Do not lift the garment out of the water 
without supporting it underneath with the 
hands. Water-soaked wool is so heavy that 
lifting it without a support is likely to stretch 
the garment out of shape. 

4. Rinse in plenty of lukewarm water. 
Squeeze out the water but do not wring. 





Wringing knitted fabrics is apt to cause 
bulges. 

5. Jersey fabrics should not be hung up to 
dry but should be spread out flat on a cloth, 


Spread the garment to fit the original size. 

6. Seams and hems should be pressed on the 
wrong side with a moderately hot iron. Do 
not slide the iron but lift it from place to 
place. The rest of the garment need not be 


jroned unless a wrinkle shows where it was 
not spread carefully. 
7. Replace the trimming. 

JOSEPHINE H. COFFEEN. 


[ MAKE THE BEST OF IT __ 





HERE are ups and downs on the worka- 
T day track, 
There are laughter and tears—and wealth 
and lack: 
There are smiles and sighs and sorrow and 
song, 
But the heart of a hero just travels along. 
So never get worried, whatever befall: 
Just—make the best of it all! 


And sometimes the path is a weed-swept way, 

And sometimes we trudge on a sunless day: 
But the ({owers bloom and the skies are blue, 

On many a mile we are journeying through. 

So never get worried, whatever befall: 
Just—make the best of it all! 


Don’t let drab things crowd the glad things 
out, 


There are plenty of joys to be merry about: 


The heart of a hero will light hope’s ember 

No matter how bleak is the gray Noveimber! 

So never get worried, whatever befall: 
Just—make the best of it all! 


—Lillian Gard. 


RIDDLES 


YHY is St. Paul’s Cathedral like a bird’s 
W nest? (Because it was built by a 
Wren.) 

Add the letter S to nine, and make it equal 
only two-thirds of its original value. (S add- 
ed to IX [nine] is six.) 


| 





What is it that seldom gets out of its bed? 
(A river.) 

Why is not a distance at sea measured by 
miles as it is on land? (Because it is knot.) 

What has a head, but no ears or eyes? 
(A pin.) 

Why are bedclothes like trains? 
they go over sleepers.) 


(Because 


What plant stands for the figure four? 
(IV, ivy.) 

Why is a tight boot like an oak tree? (Be- 
cause it produces a corn—acorn.) 
What value is the moon? (Four quarters.) 
By R QUILLEN Copyright, 1929, by 


Publishers Syndicate 
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“T can’t never understand why a man 
feels chivalrous a-carryin’ bundles for 
another woman an’ henpecked if he has 
to do it for his wife.” 

“I don’t like to criticise a prayer, but 
Heaven must get tired of hearin’ old man 
Esra tellin’ tales on the younger gener- 
ation.” 








Pattern Department - 




















393—This youthful dress is made of figur- 
ed celanese voile, which is one of the 
new inexpensive materials. It comes 
in many different patterns and the 
colors are unusually attractive. <A 
dress of this type is particularly be- 
coming to the tall slender person. 
This pattern comes in sizes 16, 18, 
20 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards 
of 40-inch material. 

@8&—A blouse like this is just the thing 
to wear with the coat suits that are 
foing to be worn very much this 


Spring. Its most attractive feature material with 7% yards of binding. 
is the cross-stitch embroidery de- 

ee 

=... 





Trans. 


11131 








sign on the right side just above the 
hem. The embroidery pattern does 
not come with the blouse pattern. 
The pattern comes in sizes 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards 
of 40-inch material. 


418—This attractive and practical little 
apron is made of one of the new cot- 
ton prints. The pockets add to the 
beauty of it as well as to its use- 
fulness. The pattern comes in sizes 
36, 40, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 1% yards of 32-inch 
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i» € NATIONAL BELLAS HESS 
Sy Spring-Summer StyleBook 
{> isNOW READY ‘| 
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‘THE new National Bellas Hess Spring and Summer 
Style Book is now ready—and besides being the 
finest and most beautiful Style Book we have ever pre- 
pared, it brings to you this surprising and welcome 
piece of news! You no longer pay a single penny for 
postage on anything you order from this book. We 
pay all postage charges. Think of the saving that 
means to you! Send for your copy today. Use the 
handy coupon below and mail it at once. When your 
Style Book arrives and you begin going through its 300 
pages you will think you are viewing a New York 
style show. The latest and most distinctive creations 
of clever New York designers have been assembled in 
this National Bellas Hess Collection of women’s and 
children’s Dresses, Coats, Millinery, Shoes, etc. You 
will like the smart clothes for men and boys. Dainty 
underthings for women and girls and exquisite little 
clothes for baby. Pretty curtains and draperies to 
freshen up the home—and wonderful values in the 
practical and necessary bed linens, table linens and 
towels. All kinds of new and beautiful yard materials 
to fashion dainty summer dresses. All at prices that 
give you very worth while cash savings. Your money 
will go further and you will be delighted with your 
purchases as well as with your savings. That we guar- 
antee. Your money will be promptly refunded if you 
are not perfectly satisfied with everything you buy 
from National Bellas Hess. And remember we pay 
the postage on every purchase you make from us. 

Again we urge you to send for this splendid big Style Book 
now. Use the coupon below which is for your own conveni- 
ence. It brings the book to you absolutely free. Join the ranks 


of the six million people who are buying the quick, satisfac- 
tory and economical National Bellas Hess way. 





NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CoO., Inc. 
234 West 24th Street 634 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 

(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon 
to our New York headquarters—if you live west of the Mis- 
sissippi River mail to our Kansas City Store.) Kindly send 
me my free copy of your Huge Two Pound, Spring and Sum- 
mer Style Book of New York’s Latest Fashions. 


ClipanaMail: 
This Coupo? 


which brings youFREE 


our huge 2, TIED Nome ...ssscccssssssenesessessssenssanesennsnssssseunannees cee 
IT) AY a MUPMERIEN Address ......-csssose.csssosessesessessessvesssensseensnconencies 
enc sta éendes Che VERhsewe les coneses DOGGD. 5 cccideccatnd ivan’ 
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FAVORITE RECIPES 


SN 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


SN 
\ 


WO 


spoonful 


—of famous cooks 
never say 


‘““use a 
or two 


spoonfuls of baking 


powder.’ 


> They 


come right out and 
say “Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder.’’ They 
call the leavener by 
name which plainly 


MAKES to the 


BAKING 


THE WORLDS 


MET 


GREATEST 


shows they consid- 
er Calumet abso- 
lutely necessary 
best of 
baking success. 


LESS THAN 
1¢ 


PER BAKING 








CmiCaeo.us 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2!2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 





Sure Death f3*:: 
Cockreaches can’t live after eating 


Stearns’ Electric Paste 


All Druggists 15 o2.—$1.50 


MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS 


Valuable 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: 
The Progressive Farmer.” 


“I saw your advertisement in 





back if you ure not satisfied. 


930 Rice St.. 


HOW TO KEEP 


Turkeys From Dying 


Thousands of turkey raisers from 
all parts of the United States have 
found that Rayzem takes the bad 
luck out of Turkey raising. Rayzem 
is a stomach and intestinal antisep- 
P tic that is guaranteed to prevent 
blackhead. Follow our instructions 
use Rayzem and you will have good 
luck. arge trial size $1.10 post- 
, paid; medium size $2.50; large size 
$5.00. C. O. D. if you wish, Money 
Order now. 
EVERARD-MORRIS CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 





I don't 


a week 


ducers. 


Dept. 





guarantee your income. 
once for my signed guarantee of $100.00 


for spare time work. I go ; 
partners and give valuable premiums. 


I FURNISH YOU 
CHRYSLER COACH 


business—it is yours to keep 
C. W. VAN DE MARK, Pres. & Gen. Mar. 


Health-O-Quality Products Co. 


and give you a steady income for 
the rest of your life if you will take 
care of my business in your locality. 
No experience needed. Pleasant, 
easy work can be handled in spare 
or full time. 


No Investment 
Needed 


I furnish all capital—I set you up 
in business, advertise you, and do 
everything to make you my suc- 
cessful and respected partner in 
your locality. 


Partner may be either man or wom- 


Iron-Clad Guarantee to YOU 
of $15 a DAY Steady Income 


want you to take any chances. 1} 
Send coupon at 


for full time or $3.50 per hour 
zo 50-50 with my 


Jack Foster 
Ruth Haufman 


Easy for you to make big money. 
I look out for welfare of my partners. 


$42.13 in Six Hours 


reports $42.13 in 


— FU Pay Your Bills 


an. All I ask is that you have am- 
bition and can devote a few hours 
each day to distributing my famous 
products to friends and a list of 
established customers. High grade 
food products, teas, coffee, spices, 
extracts, things people must have 
to live. 


Your Groceries at 
Wholesale 


As my partner I furnish your gro- 
ceries at wholesale. Big FREE sup- 
ply contains over 32 full size pack- 
ages of highest quality products. 
Quality backed by $25,000.00 bond. 





six hours; 


with no previous ex- 


perience made $101.25 her first week, 


A Pelletier earned $117.50 the first 


five days. 


Hundreds of 


other 


partners doing as well. 


AT ONCE for 


APPLICA~ 


This is part of my FREP outfit to pro- 


Chrysler closed car to use in our 
no contest. 


233-CC HEALTH-O BLDG., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


(f) 1929 by C. W. V. D. M. 





territory and details of partner- 
ship offer, free food products. 
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| CLUB WORK TO DO NOW | 


By B. O. WILLIAMS 


CALF CLUB 
ET calves out in warm sunshine to 
promote thrifty condition, but keep 
under shelter on cold rainy days. 

2. Keep abundant supply of fresh, 
clean, clear water on 
hand for the dairy 
animals. 

3. If possible, al- 
low calves to graze 
fresh succulent 
grass. If not, feed 
tender, leafy hays, 
such as alfalfa, clo- 
ver, etc. 

4. Keep salt and 
bone meal in salt 

B. 0. WILLIAMS lick at all times. 

5. Watch for scours and if present 

give laxative; either salts or castor oil. 


6. Be sure that all feed and milk uten- 
sils are clean and sanitary. Clean stalls 
frequently and provide fresh bedding 
daily. F 

7. Allow circulation of fresh air 
through calf barn, without direct drafts. 


POULTRY CLUB 


1. Select eggs for hatching purposes 
that are of uniform oval shape; that 
have strong, smooth shells, free of 
ridges; that weigh from 24 to 26 ounces 
per dozen; and that are not more than 
10 days old. “Like begets like,” and pul- 
lets have a tendency to lay the same kind 
of eggs as those they are hatched from. 


2. Ilatching eggs should be kept at a 
cool temperature—between 50 and 65 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

3. Hatching eggs should be turned 
twice a day while holding for incubation, 
especially after the first five days. 

4. Prepare a large, roomy nest sepa- 
rate from other fowls for the sitting hen. 
sodium fluoride on 
incubation to 


5. Dust hen with 
the 4th and 15th day of 
protect chicks from lice. 

6. Hatch all heavy breeds in March 
and light breeds in April for most profit- 
able layers. Heavy breeds are Rocks, 
Reds, etc.; light breeds are Leghorns, 
\nconas, etc. 


PIG CLUB 

1. Give sow special attention just be- 
fore and immediately after farrowing. 
Give no feed for the first 24 hours after 
farrowing, but give plenty of fresh, 
clean water. 

2. Give hogs access to green forage, 
such as barley, oats, rye, Austrian field 
pea, etc. 

3. Usually the high market for hogs 
comes the latter part of March or the 
first of April. Feed liberally of a well 
balanced ration and have hogs in condi- 
tion to meet this high market. 


CORN CLUB 


1. Select for the club demonstration 
land that is well drained and of good 
fertility, and measure the acre to con- 
tain 43,560 square feet. 


2. Obtain seed of recommended varie- 
ty, free of disease and other injury, and 
having a high percentage of germination. 


3. If land has not been fall plowed, 
turn reasonably deep, but not deep 
enough to turn up great amount of clay 
soil. 

4. Consult your county agent for fer- 
tilizer recommendations before planting 
time. 


COTTON CLUB 


1. Select your land for cotton club 
work and observe first point as men- 
tioned under corn club above. Be sure 
that the cotton acre is thoroughly pul- 
verized in order to aid in securing good 
stand. 

2. Mix fertilizer thoroughly with soil 
before planting; failure to do this may 
cause a poor stand. 


3. Use only the best seed of good sta- 


ple length and approved variety. Put 
down a liberal quantity to insure stand, 
and be certain that seed are of good 
germination. 

4. If you plan to delint your seed, be 
sure to follow directions of the county 
agent in doing this. 

FARM MACHINERY CLUB 

1. There are only a few days more until 
spring work will be on and then there 
will be no time to delay; better sharpen 
the farm tools and have things in readi- 
ness to carry on when the season for 
planting arrives. 

2. Oi] machines and purchase new 
parts to replace old or broken ones. 

3. Club boys should clean off the 
hedges around the crop acres and if pos- 
sible remove all stumps from the land 
where cotton, corn or other crops will 
be planted. 


| _ YOUR UNCLE'S VIEW | 


Neither a borrower nor a lender be: 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry, 

This above all: to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man, 
—From Hamlet, by William Shakespeare, 


| D preg Boys and Girls:— 
Ever so often Uncle P. F. discov- 
ers some boy or girl who doesn't play 
fair with him and all the other young 
folks of our 
Progressive 
Farmer family. 
The writer of 
the letter, in- 
stead of giv- 
ing his or 
her own 
thoughts 
copies some- 
one else's 
thoughts. 
Not so long 
ago we 
found in a letter Thoreau’s comment 
about the migration of the wild goose: 
“The wild goose breaks his fast 
in Canada, takes a luncheon in the Ohio, 
and plumes himself for the night in a 
Southern bayou.” But the writer didn’t 
give Thoreau the credit! That's what 
journalists call “plagiarism,” or just plain 
cheating. 

Boys and girls, whether in the school- 
room, on the athletic field, in writing, or 
elsewhere, it isn’t so very hard to spot 
the cheaters, though one may fool us ev- 
ery now and then. Sometimes the cheater 
escapes for awhile but you may be sure 
that in whatever way a person cheats, he 
is cheating himself more than anyone else. 
Benjamin Franklin said that “Honesty 1s 
the best policy,” but more than that, as 
many others have told us since Franklin’s 
day, honesty is not alone the best policy, 
it is best for its own sake. Be true to 
your own self if you would be something 
in life. 

WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 

The Wise Boy.—“My dad says he believes 
in sometimes turning over a new leaf, but for 
me to make sure that I don’t have to tur 
over so many that one day I come to the 
end of the book and find there are no more 
new leaves to tarn over.” 

Our Knowledge Shelf.—How many of you 
boys who like to build or to help your dad 
in carpentering about the place, have a copy 
of the handbook, “The Use of Lumber on the 
Farm’? If you haven’t, write the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Assn., Dept. 1150, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C+ for 
a copy. It’s free. 

I Ask You.—What questions would you like 
to have answered? Then you ask me 4 
I'll do my best to answer you. -¥ 

Our Farm Dictionary.—“Land preparatiom 
getting the soil ready for the seed. Do 4 
good job of it if you would give your club 
crop a good start. Sincerely yours, 
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Illustrated Book 


of Instructions 


IT SHOWS YOU 
IT TELLS YOU 


HOW TO PLAY 
HARMONICA 


Just Read Itand Play! 


Wouldn't you like to play an instrument 
everyone enjoys? 

Wouldn’t you like to be able to play all 
the popular airs, your favorite ballads, 
and even opera, without long, tiresome 
hours of practice? 

Then play the harmonica. Here's a real 
musical instrument you can master in no 
time at all, if you send today for the Free 
instruction book, so plainly written—so 
clearly illustrated — that you can’t go 
wrong. Within a few minutes you can 
run the scale, in an hour play simple mel- 
odies, and in a few days you'll be reeling 
off the “trickiest” tunes and amazing 
those who listen to you. 








John Philip Sousa 
says: 

“T am a great advo- 
cate of the harmo- 
nica and especially 
endorse the Harmo- 
nica Bands which 
are winning sweep- 
ing popularity.” 

















Irving Berlin 
Says: 
“= is positively 
amazing to observe 
the way young 
America has taken 
to the harmonica, 
But then I am not 
Surprised. The har- 
monica was the 
first instrument I 
ever knew.” 













Never has there been an instrument so 
Popular as the harmonica—today over 
25,000,000 boys, girls, and grown-ups, too 
—play it! None too rich—none too poor 
to enjoy the harmonica. 








Fee '7 MM. HOHNER, 1 
R ai , inc. 
— 4 114 East 16th Street, 
tion Dept. 548 C, 





New York, N. Y. 
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| TWO CLUB ENTHUSIASTS 


Proud of His Pig 


S I am a club member myself I 
thought I would tell you of my ex- 
perience in it. I joined the club last 
March. 
club. I have a club pig. 
she was about three months old. Her 





name is Lady. 


at Greenville, Alabama, in October. 1 sure 
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., Select 


| * 
I sure do enjoy belonging to the yr search VE At AS 
I got her when YOu 


Sovseuee veo’ YOU Select your tractor 
She won second prize at the county fair | y t yi t t 


am proud of her. 

We have a good county agent, Mr. 
James D. Samford. He came to our 
school Tuesday night with his moving 
picture machine and showed us pictures 
on club work. 

I went to the boys’ club camp at Alsos 
Mills in July.. I enjoyed it fine. 

I am hoping to do better in the future 
than I have done in the past. I hope 
that all the club members like club work 
as well as I. 





ROSS TURNER, Jr. 
Butler County, Ala. 


Each Member Has a Garden 
JOINED the 4-H club last year. I 


enjoy club work very much. I am 12 | 
years old and in the sixth grade. At the 
meeting in January, Miss Stroud, our 
home demonstration agent, came and or- 
ganized our club. Every club member has 
his or her own garden. 


MARY JULIA GODFREY. 
Escambia County, Florida. 





| HOW TO REMEMBER THE 
| PRESIDENTS 


IRST stands the lofty Washington, 
That noble, great, immortal one. 
The elder Adams next we see, 
And Jefferson comes number three; 
Then Madison is fourth, you know, 
The fifth one on the list, Monroe; 
The sixth, then Adams comes again 
And Jackson seventh in the train. 
Van Buren eighth upon the line, 
And Harrison counts number nine, 
The tenth is Tyler in his turn, 
And Polk the eleventh, as we learn. 
The twelfth is Taylor in rotation, 
The thirteenth Fillmore in succession; 
The fourteenth, Pierce, has been selected, 
Buchanan, fifteenth, is elected; 
Sixteenth, Lincoln rules the nation; | 
Johnson, seventeenth, fills the station; 
As the eighteenth Grant two terms serves; 
Nineteenth, Hayes our honor preserves; 
Twentieth, Garfield becomes our head; 
Twenty-first, Arthur succeeds the dead; } 
Then Cleveland next was selected; 
Twenty-third, Harrison’s elected; 
Twenty-fourth, Cleveland is recalled; 
Twenty-fifth, McKinley twice installed; 
Twenty-sixth, Roosevelt, strenuous, firm, 
Taft, twenty-seventh, serves his term; 
Twenty-eighth, Wilson holds the place; 
Then Warren Harding runs his race; 
Thirtieth is Coolidge, silent and stern, 
While next to Herbert Hoover we turn. 
—Selected. 











WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN—{opyrisht, 1920, by, 











“Papa said he was goin’ to spank me | 
the next time I slid down Pug’s roof, | 
but the doctor promised to tell him | 


where he had to take four stitches.” 


“I’ve got my good deeds done six days 
ahead now. Mr. Jones was goin’ to 
drown six kittens in a sack an’ I’m takin’ | 
’em all home.” 








The new Ray-O-Vac 
Rotomatic Searchlights 
come in a variety of 
striking cracklecolors— 
the handsomest search- 
lights you ever saw! 





This is the new Roto- 
matic Switch; like the 
safety on a firearm. 
Lights always when you 
want it; only when you 
want it. An exclusive 
Ray-O-Vac feature. 














HERE are those who'll say “a 
flashlight’s a flashlight.” But it 
isn’t. Not if you expect it to give 
you lifetime service. 

You wouldn’t think of buying a 
tractor, or a separator, without go- 
ing over it pretty carefully before 
you lay down your money. 

Same thing with a flashlight. You 
want to be assured of lifetime serv- 
ice. That’s what you get in the 
Ray-O-Vac Rotomatic Searchlight. 
The Rotomatic Switch (exclusive!) 
will practically never wear out... 
and the life of the switch is the life 
of any flashlight. 

So you'll not take the first light 
you see. You'll want to see how 
the Ray-O-Vac Rotomatic looks 
and feels in your hand. You'll want 
to try that new Rotomatic Switch 
yourself. You’ll want to sense for 
yourself its built-in dependability 
— its long life. You’ll buy the Ray- 
O-Vac Rotomatic . . . for lifetime 
service! 

Yes, your dealer carries the Ray-O-Vac 
Rotomatic Searchlight...in handsome new 


crackle colors. Ask him to show it to you. 
Give it a good going over. You’ll want it! 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 
Factory: Madi , Wi in 
Sales Office: 30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Makers also of Ray-O-Vac “‘A”’, “B” and “C” Radio 
Batteries; Ray-O-Vac Flashlight Batteries, Ray- 
O-Vac Telephone and Ignition Batteries, 
Ray-O-Vac Flashlight Batteries fit all 
flashlights and make them better. 


RAY-O-VAC 
otomatic 
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GET YOUR 
SHARE! 


Cotton growers the world 
over will be saved millions 
of dollars next season by 
Continental ginning, be- 


CONTINENTAL 
System Outfits 


PRATT GINS MUNGER GINS 
CRUDE OIL ENGINES 


give fine sample, clean 


seed, and large lint output 
wherever cotton grows. 
Have your cotton Conti- 
nental-ginned and get your. 
share of the top prices that 
will be paid this year for 
Continental-ginned cotton. 


South’s Largest Manufacturers of 

Cotton Ginning Machinery and 

Crude Oil Engines—Munger Gins, 
Pratt Gins, CGC Oil Engines 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn. 


OUR money back if you can buy 
itin your store for less than $10, 
and you keep the watch for your 
trouble! Solid gold effect case, 
ars. ae 4 en- 
graved. Tim r dia). .R. 
le. Accuracy 
ruaranteed b 


. | That's bow sure 

am that you'll be delighted. 
y se ipon or apy postal wear 

‘ Py 4 fn) it 10 days at my expense. 
<< 
VEN 

Gnaneey. ee ne eee Casts Preeh. WWW pap on.08 
> a a ° . 
Gra Booes beck Uf wot delighted and I beep wated for may trouble. 
seecee 
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BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER 
If you are planning on making a 
quilt, don’t pass this bargain! 
Brand new large pieces of 
prints and percale. 8 Ibs. 
(60 yds.) only $2.76, 
plus few cents pos 4 
Pay postman 





GATALOG FREE 
Describes entire Bean line 
of hand and power sprayers 
and traction and engine- 
driven self-mixing dusters. 


: &DUSTERS 


Astyle for every purpose. 
Send for catalog today. 
. JOHN BEAN MFG. CO. 
65 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 


AGEN ; 5: S0¢ itr 


Wonderful chance for big money taking care of 
orders for ‘‘Sodereze’’—the amazing new sol- 
der in paste form. Works like magic. Stops all 
leaks in cooking utensils, pails, water tanks, 
tin roofs, etc. Mends everything including 
granite ware, agate ware, tin, iron, copper, 
zinc, etc. Unequalled for quickly and easily 
soldering radio connections. 
QUICK SALES—BIG PROFITS 
Everybody buys. Radio fans, house- 
wives, mechanics, plumbers, electri- 
cians, auto owners, etc. Makes amaz- 


, 


ing demonstration. Apply ‘‘Sodereze, 
light a match and that’s all. Comes in handy _ tubes, 
Carry supply in pocket. Send for amazing new Money- 
Making Proposition. Write today. 
American Products Co.,1252 Monmouth Av.,Cincinnati,O. 


. 
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| THAT FOOL, JOHN HINSON | 

SRN £2 eS siolieang’ 
(Continued from page 12) 

are not fit to be mentioned in the same 

breath with an honest man, I don’t care 

how brave he is.” 

Unaware of the discusssions he was 
causing in the community, Hinson work- 
ed on. When he stopped long enough to 
check up on his remaining cash, he be- 
came a little panicky. Just the labor for 
breaking and planting exceeded-the sum 
he had thought ample; the fencing had 
run high; the remodeling of the old barn 
to accommodate his cows had also eaten 
heavily into his little fund. The corn, 
cotton, lespedeza, and soybean seed had 
been bought on time, as much as he hated 
to do it. 

“IT see now, how it is these time mer- 
chants can charge us poor devils two 
prices plus about 25 per cent,” said Hin- 
son one afternoon as he sat in the county 
agent’s office. “We get in a jam and we 
have to have certain things—there’s noth- 
ing we can do but pay—or agree to pay— 
just what the merchant wants.” 

“That’s true enough,” admitted Clem- 
ents taking his stubby, black pipe from 
his mouth; “but who’s to blame but the 
farmer? In your case it’s different, but 
with men who have been farming for 
years, there’s not much excuse. It’s just 
a vicious system that we Southern farm- 
ers have become all snarled up with and 
boy, it’s the dickens to get free. 

“Now take our Farm Bureau; all our 
farmers with a little money buy fertili- 
zer about $10 a ton cheaper codperatively 
for cash than do those poor fellows who 
have to buy on credit. Same thing with 
our feed; we figured out that we save 
about $300 on every carload of cow feed 
we buy; but that’s one thing a dairyman 
gets out of the habit of doing—buying 
much feed. If he can’t grow the most 
of it, what does he want to call himself a 
dairy farmer for?” He knocked his pipe 
against his shoe and stood up. 

“Been to see the angel lately?” 

Hinson colored, “Yes, we went for a 
little drive yesterday and she was nice 
enough to tell me that she enjoyed my 
company—and that my civilian clothes 
looked every bit as nice as my uniform.” 

“Ain't it funny how a frail, pretty little 
bit of baggage can make a big, strong 
‘soger-man’ eat out of her hand?” said 
Clements as he laughingly dodged a 
wicked uppercut aimed in his direction. 


Vill 


“FTOO many irons in the fire!” was 

Hinson’s comment a number of times 
during the season. While he was busy 
getting his dairy straightened out, build- 
ing a strong fence for his bull, learning 
how to care for the purebreds he had 
bought, and doing a hundred and one 
things about the barnyard, grass was 
getting into his crop. He began work at 
four o'clock every morning and always 
tried to knock off by eight or nine at 
night. 

Following Clements’ advice he had 
poisoned the boll weevil with calcium ar- 
senate and stood to make at least three- 
quarters of a bale of cotton to the acre. 
It seemed he would make a little money 
on this crop. 

His feed bill had been reduced to a 
miriimum as soon as his pastures became 
lush; the corn, soybeans, and lespedeza 
gave promise that the winter feed bill 
would be cut in half. The weekly cream 
check kept growing and expenses were 
kept down. 

He was still one of the chief sources 
of conversation of the hangers-on at the 
corner grocery, but they were beginning 
to look about for some other topic. With 
all of his fool ways, it seemed to them he 
might at least make a little money if he 
kept at it long enough. 

It seemed to Hinson that the talk of 
vat blowing had also been overempha- 
sized. Instead of dropping out, all of the 
original dippers had stuck and three more 
men had joined them. The area for sev- 


eral miles on all sides of Hinson’s proper- 
ty would soon be tick free. 

Riding through the pastures after his 
cows one afternoon Hinson saw Pop 
Anders riding hurriedly towards the fence 
line where their farms joined. Pop’s beard 
was wagging and Hinson knew that some- 
thing was astir. 

“Hey, young feller, you got a good 
shotgun?” called Pop as he drew rein and 
leaned on a fence post. 

“I sure have,” said Hinson smiling. 
“What you want to do? Go look for 
coons? Too early in the season, isn’t it?” 

“Not coons—rats—yaller-bellied rats at 
that,” snapped the old man. “Lissen, I 
seen three men foolin’ aroun’ that vat last 
night. Now, ain’t nobuddy fools around 
a danged vat at night with no good in- 
tentions. I glimpsed ’em when I was 
down over there in my woods pasture 
lookin’ for a darn little steer. When they 
saw me they slid away.” 

“That does look suspicious.” Hinson 
shook his head. “I suppose we’d better 
watch the vat for a couple of nights. 
What you say?” 

“That's what I come to see you about,” 
said Pop. “Just as soon as I’ve milked 
them durn stringy cows o’ mine and et a 
little snack I’m going to take my long- 
nosed rifle and set behind a tree. Can't 
you come down too?” 

“Sure thing! Be quite a while though 
before Mose and I have milked, run it 
through the separator, fed the calves and 
pigs, and then fed ourselves.” 

“Thet’s right, them cows of your’n 
don’t never know when to quit givin’ 
milk, do they? Say ain’t you got a cou- 
ple of them young heifers you want to 
sell? All my cows will soon be comin’ 
fresh from that fine bull, but I want 
some good stuff right now?” 

“Sorry, Pop, they are not for sale,” 
laughed Hinson. “Well, i’il be down as 
soon as I finish my work. Those birds 
won't try any dirty work before midnight, 
anyway.” 

“Hardly,” said Pop as he turned away. 
“So long—see you later.” 


XI 


INSON hurried as fast as he could, 
but it was 9 o’clock before he even 
had time to take down his army rifle 
and give it a careful inspection. Then 
he and Mose had to search for the car- 
tridges. : 

At 10 he silently left the house and 
made his way down through the pasture 
and to the edge of a stretch of woods 
where the vat pens loomed dark against 
a faint skyline. As he tiptoed nearer he 
heard Pop Anders shout: 

“Put ‘em up, dang yer, or I'll slam a 
hole through yer!” 

“Hold ’em, Pop; I’m coming!” yelled 
Hinson as he rushed forward, cocking his 
rifle as he ran. 

There was a sharp crack of a pistol, 
then a curse from Pop Anders as he 
blazed down with his musket. 

Hinson caught sight of a dim figure 
racing toward the woods and fired wildly. 

“Did they get you, Pop?” 

“No, dang ’em! Just nicked me in the 
arm. Go get thet other one. I hear him 
still a-runnin’ through the woods towards 
the road. I believe their car’s over there. 
I got one over there by the vat. I hear 
him groanin’.” 

Hinson plunged through the tangled 
underbrush in mad pursuit, but soon real- 
ized that his man had given him the slip. 
As he left the woods he caught s:ght of 
a man running across Pop Anders’ pas- 
ture. Not wanting to kill the fellow, 
Hinson aimed low and fired three shots 
in rapid succession. He thought he saw 
him stagger, but was not sure. Soon 
there came the sound of a racing motor, 
and as Hinson reached the road he barely 
caught sight of a car as it disappeared 
around a bend. 

He was rather tired and angry as he 


-made his way back to the vat. 


“Well,-my bird got away, but I think I 
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UALITY will prove itself. In a windmill] 
it may not appear in five years, but 
it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 
are known for their lasting qualities, 
There are plenty of them which have 
been running for twenty-five, thirty and 
even thirty-five years or more. 

The features which have given endur- 
ance to the Aermotors of the past have 
been retained in the Auto-Oiled Aer. 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 

When you buy a windmill it is import- 
ant that you get one which will give you 
lasting and reliable service. The Auto- 
Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmills. 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 1928 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 
other farm machine. ... For particulars write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Houses: DaHas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


Mothers - TryMild 
Children’s Musterole 


Just Rub 
Away Pain 


Of course, you 
know good old 
Musterole; how 
quickly, how easily 
it relieves chest 
colds, sore throat, 
rheumati:andneu- 
ralgic pain, sore 
joints, muscles, stiff 
neck and lumbago. 


We also want you 

to know CHILDREN’S MUSTEROLE 
—Musterole in milder form. Unexcell 
for relief of croupy coughs and colds; it 
penetrates, soothes and relieves without 
the blister of the old-fashioned mustard 
plaster. Keep a jar handy. It comes r 

to apply instantly, without fuss or bother. 


CHILDREN’S 





BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
@e 
Chick 
cs 
Diarrhea 


Avoid the usual loss of 
chicks by putting Avicol 
in the drinking water. 


Insist on Positively prevents ang 
iV L stops diarrhea and bowe 
A Ico diseases. Quick!‘ revives 
er dying chicks. Endorsed 

6 by thousands who have 

cS used it with perfect suc: 

cess, year after year. Send 50c for ibe 
package, or $1 for extra-large economy size. 
The best remedy you ever used, OY money 


refunded. Burrell-Dugger Co., 82 
Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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7 it on at our 
expense, see how 
beautiful itis. Order to- 
day—dresses going fast. 
Dress is tailored in lat- 
est style in — roe 

very beautifully 
frimmed with contrast- 
ingGreen material. Has 
lovely pockets, inserted 
pleats, neat button trim. /#ii 3 


Sizes: 32 to 46; ~ 
Misses’ 14 to 20 yea 


SEND NO MONEY | . 
Just send name, address, size. }::: 
When dress arrives, pay post- 
man only $1.69—plus few cents = 
postage. Your money t back if 

not very happy with 
bargain. 


Bernard Hewitt & Co. / A 


Chicago, Ill. Dept. K482 















Saves = fertilizer—keeps soil at home 

—brings thin land to top-market value. 

ew warts sonny. quickly; saree - . T v- 

aces — Ditches — Grades roads. —vV- 
. shaped and flat bottom. _— 

10 DAYS Send for fine catalog. 

Sie TRIAL Low price—liberal terms, 












-_ fine Rif poy pd " 
ine ie free for sell on ly 12 bot- 
tles Liquid Perfume at 15 conte 6 bottle. 


Write Today. 
Columbia Novelty Co., Dept. B-62, East Boston, Mass. 











y 
WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing R igh’ 
Health Products to - ny A tor 
= business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
onth or more clear profit. Be your own 
canes No selling experience required, We 
and Sern) i ting—Products, Outfit, Sales 
pond. gy Methods. Profits increase every 
eat pri 0 lay off. Steady year-round. Low: 
lee. awieien Bene — complete Serv: 
i 8 ge . 
Ress. White People caly — — 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 














Dept. C-18 P MEMPHIS, TENN, 





“What you got?” 

“You'd be surprised!” Pop’s voice 
showed his disgust. “We went out after 
bear and I done went and shot a rabbit!” 
He scraped up a bunch of straw and 
leaves and set fire to it. 

“Sam Riley!” exclaimed Hinson, as the 
flames threw an uncertain light on the 
distorted features of the poor wretch 
that lay on the ground. “Are you badly 
hurt?” 

“T think I’m dead,” groaned Sam “Get 
me a doctor, quick!” 

“He ain't bad hurt,” snorted Pop. “I 
just realized I had fine bird shot instead 
o’ buck in this ol’ gun, and it scatters all 
over creation. Might take some time to 
pick ’em out o’ that wuthless carcass, but 
he ain’t hurt. Can't kill a feller that 
ain’t wuth it.” He reached down and 
jerked the man to his feet. 


“Come on over to my house—it’s nearer 
than to Hinson’s—and we'll give you first 
aid—myself, too.” He glanced down at 
his arm and Hinson saw a steady stream 
of blood pouring from it. 


Within five minutes the three men 
were at Pop’s home—a tiny, but com- 
fortable house, where he lived all alone. 


“Riley, you set in that chair, and if you 
move I’ll chop you in little pieces. Wait, 
lemme turn up this lamp, so’s we can 
see.” Riley slunk down miserably into 
the chair designated by Pop and wept 
miserably while Hinson gave attention to 
his friend’s wound. 

He saw immediately that the bullet 
had merely cut an ugly gash in the fleshy 
part of the arm, and that a_ thorough 
cleansing with iodine—the army man’s 
friend—and a clean bandage would fix 
Anders up as good as new. A few deft 
movements and Pop was ready to turn 
his attention to Riley. 


“You low-down skunk. I take you in 
and feed you when you and that woman 


I gét, eh? 
now—just plumb knock your head in!” 
He advanced upon Riley threateningly. 


“Don’t do it, Mr. Anders! Don’t do it! 
I was jes’ with that feller; he was goin’ 
to do all the blowin’ up.” Riley held up 
his trembling arms. “Ain’t you going to 
do somethin’ for me? I’m shot, dyin’ 
mebbe !” 


“Who was with you?” demanded Pop 
and Hinson together. 

“If I told you I know he'd kill me; 
but tend to me and mebbe I'll give his 
name.” 

Half laughing, Hinson stripped Riley’s 
clothes from him and examined the few 
speckles of blood that showed where the 
tiny bird shot had entered the skin. 

“You're not hurt, man. Those shot are 
just under the skin, and it'll just be pas- 
time for you to pick ’em out while you 
sit in jail. Now, before you go there, 
tell us who that was with you,” ques- 
tioned Hinson. 

With the assurance that he was not 
badly wounded, Riley became stubborn. 
“T jes’ can’t tell you tonight. Wait till 
I'm safe in jail. Then I'll talk.” 

All of the threatening and browbeating 
failed to do any good. Finally the two 
men decided to leave him alone. 


“Shall we take him on to town and 
lock him up?” asked Hinson. 

“No use,” said Pop. “I'll tie him up 
and shut the door good, and I guarantee 
you he won’t get out of here ’fore I lets 
him out.” 

“All right, then; I’ll be by early in the 
morning and we'll take him to jail then. 
I’m kinda sleepy, anyway,” said Hinson. 


“Now, young man, don’t you bother. 
You got lots of work to do, and unless 
you really wants to go along, I can, get 
this thing to jail with no trouble what- 
soever. No use both o’ us wastin’ the 
best part of a day on sech as him.” 


(Continued next week) 








winged him,” he said as he came up. 


of yours was starving, and that’s the pay | 
I oughta finish that job right | 


Tears streamed from his eyes. | 
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The standard 
for quality 


radio sets 






ALFRED H. GREBE, PRESIDENT OF 
A. H. GREBE & CO., INC., SAYS: 


“In replacing worn vacuum tubes we strongly 
advise all owners of Grebe Receiving sets to 
use RCA Radiotrons. Our laboratory tests 
have proved that they give the best results 


with Grebe instruments.” 








RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


RCA IRADIOTRON 












LIGHTNING-PROOF — LEAK-PROOF 
« 







P-R-LOY 


THE COPPER ALLOYED SHEET STEEL 


_ Botects your barn roof 
=” Permanently..... 


wall 





Why continually patch leaky roofs? Why rust out expensive machinery? 
Why risk damage to stored crops? Re-roof your barn and machine shed. 
with Channeldrain Roofing and put an end to expensive repair bills— 
do away with leaky roofs! 

This patented no-leak roofing keeps your buildings “‘dry as a bone.” 
Itis the scientifically designed steel roofing. And now another exclusive 
feature is added —a steel base of special refined COP-R-LOY, the 
Copper Alloyed Steel, and coated with pure zinc. 

See your dealer today. Channeldrain costs no more than ordinary 
roofing—you might as well have the best. 

WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 

eg Wheeling, West Va. 
: : Branches: New York, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
TW) | Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, Richmond, 


Chattanooga, Minneapolis, Des Moines, 
Columbus, Ohio 












Wheeling Hinge-Joint Fence 


Steel, insures greatest protection against 
decay. Hinge joint constructio: 
y 


m means 
ter durability. Beteey you buy any 
} ton ed at any price inspect Wheeling Pence. 
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6% 


... lf) More 
pipes every 





MOKERS tell us that after its rich, 
cool flavor, the thing they like best 
about Granger Rough Cut is the way it 
burns, s/owly and completely, to a clean, dry 
ash. 

No soggy “heel” of half-burned tobac- 
co oils; their pipes are cleaner, they say 
— cleaner, sweeter, and cooler—than 
they ever were before! 

“A cooler smoke in a drier pipe”— 
thanks to our secret Wellman Method 
and the slow-burning Rough Cut. 

Packed in foil (instead of costly tin), 
hence the price—ten cents. 





Liccetr & Myers Topwacco Co, 


BOpAY 





Colored with 
“PERFECTION” DYE 
make Beautiful Rugs. 
“PERFECTION” DYES 
ya : - Land are BETTER and BRIGHTER. 
: Cut out this ad. and send with ten 





STE trial cents og ; packsuce New Black, Turkey Red, Copen 

ppt ot a 8 BeLENG s thing, Fine Horehid ie | Blue. a phage ireen = Old Rose (your choice) ond 
Strop FRE E STERLING co. ‘ALTIMORE, MD. | We will also send a package any other color you wish 

- nam-16 pees Free. CUSHING & CO., DOVER-FOXCROFT, ME. 
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VALUABLE BULLETINS ON TIMELY SUBJECTS 


OLLOWING is a list of Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture that will be helpful to farmers this month:~ 


181—Pruning. 1026—Strawberry Culture. 
447—Bees. 887—Raspberry Culture. 

511—Farm Bookkeeping. 643—Blackberry Culture. 
610—Wild Onion Eradication. 1403—Dewberry Growing. 
614—Save Labor by Hogging Down Crops. 1426—Farm Plumbing. 


1430—Power From Small Streams. 
1437—Swine Production. 


700—Pecan Culture. 
744—Preservative Treatment of Timber. 


819—Tobacco Budworm Control. 


842—Protection Against Lightning. 
951—Hog Pastures for the South. 
973—Soybean Culture. 


984—Hog Farming in Southeastern States. 

1045—Laying Out Fields for Tractor Farm- 
ing. 

1055—Hides: Skinning, Curing, Marketing. 

1061—Harlequin Cabbage Bug, Control. 

1171—Growing Annual Flowering Plants. 

1260—Stored Grain Pests. 


1448—Farmstead Water Supply. n 
1460—Simple Plumbing Repairs. 
1461—The Common Cabbage Worm. 
1470—Care and Management of Dairy Cows, 
1480—Concrete Construction on the Farm. 
1495—Enemies of the Flower Garden. 
1496—Inoculation of Legumes and Non- 
legumes With Bacteria. 
1512—Protecting Farm Property From 
Lightning. ai 
1513—Convenient Kitchens. 
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1337—Diseases of Poultry. 1519—Rabbit Skins for Fur. q 
In order to get such of the above free bulletins as you wish all you have to do is to ie 
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Dear Sir:—In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive 
Farmer, I will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have checked p 
with an X-mark in the above list. T 
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| GREEN FEED FOR POULTRY | 





an REEN feed is a most essential part 
G of a chicken’s ration, and yet a great 
many Southern poultry farms, and espe- 
cially the specialized poultry farms, are 
absolutely without greens at this season. 
In most sections of the South it is easier 
to grow good grazing greens in the win- 
ter than during the hot, dry summer 
months. 

WHY GREEN CROPS ARE ESSENTIAL 

1. Aid digestion and make for good health. 

2, Are palatable, are relished by fowls, and 
improve appetite. 

3. Are the cheapest source of vitamine A. 

4, Help fertility and hatchability of eggs. 

There is not one good sound argument 
against green stuff except the labor re- 
quired to pull it and bring it to the houses 
when fowls are kept confined. Some 
claim that alfalfa or other legume hay 
makes a good substitute. This is true, 
but it is still a substitute. Green stuff is 
cheaper and better, and should be grown. 

Poultry yards should be thoroughly 
plowed and sowed several times a year. 
The growing of a green crop tends to 
improve the condition of the land physic- 
ally and sanitarily. 

To my mind one of the greatest causes 
of trouble in our poultry flocks today in 
the South is the unsanitary conditions. 
The most unsanitary condition is found 
in the soil. Every flock should have at 
least two yards, so that one yard can be 
cropped while the other is grazed. 


Many poultry raigers have a high de- 
gree of success until the ground becomes 
contaminated, and then real difficulties 
arise, although feeding and management 
continue the same as for previous years. 
It is raise 
strong, healthy chicks on sour, contami- 
nated soil. The more porous and light 
the soil, the longer it will stay clean. 
The red clay found in many sections of 
the South, however, is very heavy, and 
soon becomes hard and filthy. 


absolutely imposible to 


The soil in the vicinity of the house is 
used most, and becomes quickly contami- 
nated. It should be plowed and cropped 
occasionally, regardless of the size of 
the range available. 

It is therefore advisable to sow green 
crops in the poultry ranges the year round 
for sanitary reasons, whether you need 
the green feed for the poultry or not. 


During the winter and early spring 
the small grains can be sowed. Rye or 
wheat should be used in sections where 
oats are likely to be winterkilled. Rape 
will grow all winter in many sections. 
It is a good plan to have runs covered 
with small grains and have a garden with 
cabbage, rape, collards, or some other 
crop to use in case the yards get thin. 
It is not advisable to allow fowls to 
graze a crop close enough to kill it out. 
When small grain is used it is not neces- 
sary to cut it up fine for poultry. A good 
plan is to pull it up by the roots to feed 
in the houses when birds are confined. 
Small grains are palatable or useful for 


poultry only when less than 10 inches 


long, and the shorter the better. 

Sprouted oats are good as green feed, 
but are more troublesome and expensive 
than crops grown on the land. 

Legume hay, and especially the leafy 
part of alfalfa hay, is a good substitute 
for green stuff, and may be fed along 
with green feed, but every effort should 
be made to have an adequate supply of 
green feeds at all seasons. 

At one Northern egg laying contest, 
green feed is given the birds four times 
a day. J. H. WOOD. 


| LESS BUTTER AND POULTRY | 
IN STORAGE 
OLD storage holdings of creamery 
butter and poultry were smaller on 
February 1 this year compared with the 
same date a year ago, but increased hold- 
ings of cheese, eggs, apples, meats, and 
lard are reported by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Creamery butter holdings are reported 
at 24,750,000 pounds against 28,273,000 
pounds a year ago, and total stocks of 
frozen poultry at 102,431,000 pounds 
compared with 118,154,000 pounds. Hold- 
ings of American cheese are reported at 
57,832,000 pounds against 41,793,000 
pounds last February. 

Case eggs aggregated 246,000 cases on 
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February 1 compared with 26,000 cases 
on February 1 a year ago, and a five- 
year average on that date of - 288,000 
cases. 

There were 1,681,000 barrels of apples 
in storage February 1 compared with 
1,266,000 barrels a year ago; 12,347,000 
boxes compared with 9,809,000 boxes, and 
3,186,000 bushel baskets compared with 
2,315,000 bushel baskets on February f, 
1928. 





' LIGHTING BABY CHICKS 


| aie 2 My Pe, i 


A NEW practice that is proving worth 
L while is the lighting of the brooder 
house. Lengthening the day slightly will 
allow chicks more time to eat, and more 
rapid growth will result. This practice 
should not be overdone, however, espe- 
cially if chicks are to be kept for layers 
and breeders. 

In addition to lengthening the day, dim 
lights are left on all night. The rooms 
should be dark enough so that chicks 
will go to roost near the brooder, but 
light enough so that hungry chicks can 
get feed or water if they so desire. 

When dim lights are used there is less 
crowding, and therefore less sickness and 
death usually caused from this practice. 
In addition, the weaker chicks that do 
not have a fair chance in the daytime can 
satisfy themselves at night.- No doubt 
the use of lights in the brooder house 
will become a general practice. J. H. W. 
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tire for car-owners who 


want their money’s worth 


HE outside of a tire doesn’t tell you how much 
mileage has been built into the carcass. 


As the old saying goes, ‘‘Handsome is as handsome 


does. 


There’s only one safe way to buy tires, and that is 
to buy a well-known reputable make. 

If you want to be SURE of getting all the rugged- 
ness and long life that can be built into a tire, buy 


Kelly-Springfields. 


For 34 years Kelly has been building the quality 
Product of the tire industry. Since this quality prod- 
uct sells for the-same price as most other tires, why 


be satisfied with less? 


ia 
Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town” 


KELLY.SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KELLY satroonIRES 
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GO AHEAD! 


O need to grind ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda before you 
can apply it to your crops. When you use Arcadian you 
can save yourself all that extra trouble. 


Arcadian Nitrate of Soda comes to you in excellent mechan- 
ical condition—fine and dry, and easy to put out. Load it right 
from the bag into your distributor. Or, if you prefer, you can 
scatter Arcadian By hand without having to pulverize it. 


Because the crystals are absolutely uniform, Arcadian is 
easy to apply evenly. No spotty distribution — no need to get 
too much fertilizer in one place and not enough in another. 
Arcadian goes on the ground smoothly—regularly. 


Arcadian Nitrate of Soda is made by the synthetic process 
from the nitrogen of the air by the Atmospheric Nitrogen 
Corporation, at Hopewell, Va., for The Barrett Company. It 
has a guaranteed analysis of 16.25% nitrogen (19.77% ammonia) - 
and contains 98.6% actual sodium nitrate. An American prod- 
uct for American agriculture. 


Ask your dealer for a quotation—or mail the coupon to our 
nearest office for a free sample and folder. 
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200 6S wer 


ARCADIAN 


SUPERFINE 


7” 





40 Rector Street 


IAN 


Ammonia-Benzol Dept. 
New York, N. Y. 



























Atlanta, Ga, Cleveland, O. Memphis, Tenn. Norfolk, Va 
a 
Tre Barrett Co. (address nearest branch) Ammonia-Benzol Dept. 
. Atwocparnic nirmocen compensse” Please send me free folder and sample of Arcadian Nitrate of Soda. 
HOPEWELL. VA is-5-29 E 
THE 8, T ny NS-5-2 u 
AR COMPA, 
consroon or cow woon Name 
Address. 
KINDLY PRINT NAME and ADDRESS 
- 
e 
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Now is the 


Dr. A aiiieate 
Stock Powders 


~MINERAL-IZED~— 


Contains mineral and vegetable ingredients scientific- 
ally compounded to produce an efficient tonic, appeti- 
zer, conditioner and regulator for all live stock. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Get from your dealer, enough Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders for 
all your live stock. Use it for sixty days. If not fully satisfied 
with results, your dealer will refund every centof your money. 





UseDr.LeGear’sPoultry Prescription 
Awonderful Ironand Nux Vomica Tonic, 
Conditioner and Regulator for poultry. 


Get enough for 60 days from your dealer. Use as directed. If not 
satisfied, return empty containers and your money will be refunded. 





time— 


—to give your cows, horses, 
sheep and hogs Dr. LeGear’s 
Stock Powders. Remember 
—they have been on winter 
rations for a long time. 





Dr. L. D. LeGear, V. S. 
(In Surgeon’s Robe) 


Graduate Ontario Veteri- 
nary College, 1892. Thirty- 
six years veterinary practice. 
Eminent authority on dis- 
eases of poultry and stock. 
Nationally known poultry 
breeder. Noted author and 
lecturer. Hear Dr. LeGear 
lecture on poultry and live 
stock. Read Dr. LeGear’s 
Poultry articles in news 
papers and farm journals, 











Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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YOU order from advertisements in 
The Progressive Farmer you can de- 
pend on a square deal. 














Contest-Proven 
Facts for Alabama 
, Poultrymen 


10 Pratt bred pens 
first or near itin8 
National Egg Laying 
Contests conclusively 
prove Pratt Recom- 
mendations by their 
records. 








ROUP! 


Easy Flock Control 


Pratts not only stops roup 
from spreading. But contains 
valuable tonics to snap droopy 
layers into production. Cheap 
—safe—sure. 


See your dealer. If he does 
not carry Pratts send 50c for 
standard package prepaid. 














Roup Tablets 


57 years of success and fair 
dealing behind the money back 
guarantee of any Pratt remedy 


PRATT FOOD CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











D your 
and keep in your own pocket the 
profite the dealer would get 1 kinds and 
styles, Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 
Asphalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail 
on. Write TODAY for Free Pemetes and freight 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLE 
Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P-2, Savannah, 
a 





Turn Idle Acres Into 
Profit and— 
ee 


Save Time and Money on Other 
. 7 

Disking Jobs 
Turn old pasture land, hard baked bottom land, cleared 
wood land, drained swamps, heavy orchard god, etc., into 
big crop producing acres with the CLARK CUTAWAY 
Bush and Bog Plow and Harrow. 
For this sturdy machine, with its extra heavy disks 
easily and quickly breaks up and pulverizes soil that’s 
too tough for the average plow or harrow. 
The CLARK CUTAWAY Bush & Bog Plow and Har- 
row is an investment that pays for itself many times 
over because it makes productive land out of waste land. 
Equipped with heat treated disks of cutlery steel forged 
sharp for better work and longer service. For all trac- 
tors, also 2 and 4 horses. 
Mail the coupon for FREE book, ‘‘The Soil and Its 
Tillage,’’ and catalog fully describing the Bush & Bog 
Plow and Harrow and other Clark ‘‘Cutaway’’ farm im- 


War. 


SPECIAL: You don’t need a stalk cutter If you own a 
Clark ‘‘Cutaway”’ disk harrow. It chops up corn and 
cotton stalks while it.s disking the oan, Does both 
jobs—thoroughly—at the same time. Clark ‘*Cut- 
away’ harrow saves the price of 4 stalk cutter, 
time and labor. It soon pays for itself. 

Mail Coupon for Free Books 

— — ee 
The Cutaway “Warren Company, 

369 Main St., Higganum, Conn. 

Send me Free | catalog. and FREE book, 

and Its Tillage.’ 


“The Soil 


Address 


Clark “Cutaway” Disk Harrows Sold and Dis- 

tributed by Dinkins-Davidson Hardware Co., 

Atlanta, Carter Hardware & Supply Co., 

Macon, T. H. Robertson & Sons, Fayette, Ala., 

Dean Agency, Dothan, Ala., and Spann’ & 

White, Headland, Ala., and Good Dealers 
throughout the South. 











I SEE BY THE ADS 


(Concluded from page 2) 








Now ain’t that a dandy? I sure did 
have a lot of fun tryin’ to figure these 
things out. I gethered up papers from 
all over the house to find them ads. I 
even had to take some off the pantry 
shelves where Marthy had spread ‘em out 
to make the pantry look clean. They 
was some of the papers I never did find 
and you might do the same. That’s why 
I’m tellin’ you now to keep your papers. 
Keep them all through March. 


I’ve done went and put this thing up 
to the editor of this paper. Says I to 
him, “Look a here, Mr. Editor, my pieces 
is gettin’ folks to read your paper. It’s 
time you was puttin’ some money in this 
thing. You come on now and give me 
some money for prizes.” “Sure I will,” 
says he; “how much you want?” “I 
want to send a $10 bill to the fellow that 
gets first prize,” says I, “and a $5 bill for 
second and a $2 bill for third, and a $2 
bill for fourth, and a $1 bill for fifth. 
That’s what I want,” says I. “Wait a 
minute, wait a minute,” says he, “ain't 
you settin’ out pretty high?” “High 
nothin’,” says I, “who’s goin’ to read all 
these things to find out who’s right? If 
that ain’t worth $20, s’pose you try it. 
And if I want to give that money to them 
as does the writin’ that’s my own busi- 
ness ain’t it?” “You win, you win,” says 
he, “but I’ve got to have something out 
of this to print. How about askin’ for 
some letters on why I read the advertise- 
ments?” “Aw, thunder! Of course 
you'd have to spoil ever’thing,” says I. 
“Well, I’m puttin’ up $20, ain’t I?” says 
he, “and you know we publishes five pa- 
pers. That'll make it cost a $100.” “You 
mean you're goin’ to put up $20 a piece 
for every paper?” says I, “instead of $20 
for all of them together?” “Sure,” says 
he. “All right, then, Brother, you'll get 
your letters,” says I. “That’s five times 
as much as I aimed to ask for. But it’s 
your money, and if you want to do that 
I’m glad for folks as needs it to have a 
chance to get it.” 


Now listen, everbody! Here’s what 
I’m goin’ to do. I’m goin’ to watch the 
ads in this paper all through March. Ther 
time the last paper comes I’m goin’ to 
make me up a list of them things like 
William done. I'll get some out of ever 
paper they print durin’ March. Then 
when I get the editor to print my list in 
the last March paper, I want you all to 
write me and say what each one is about. 
And when you send it in write me a lit- 
tle letter like the editor said and tell me 
why you read the advertisements in this 
paper. Now don’t try to tell everthing 
you know. Remember, I got to make a 
crop this year. Just write a short letter. 


Then I’m goin’ to give prizes just like 
I said awhile ago. And that first one is 
goin’ to be a $10 bill too. It ain’t goin’ 
to be nobody’s check. And the others is 
goin’ to be greenbacks too, just like I 
said. But remember you got to get all 
them ads right before I read your letter. 
Then the ones that gets the ads right 
and sends the best letter is goin’ to get 
the prizes. You sure better save your 
papefs in March, Ain’t we goin’ to have 
a big time figgureing out these ads and 
which is which and so on? William I 
sure do thank you for tellin’ me about 
this. This is goin’ to be more fun than 
a garae of marbles. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 





The Progressive Farm, 


New Way 
To IRON 


Vi CutslroningTime!nHalt 


New Invention makes froning deligh 
cool | comfortable in eve oan. tally 2, 
stove drudgery forever. Use it anywhere, in, 
ceracncnca. Gueetagts 
as or elec aper t 
its only 3 cont for 3 eee’ oat ne 


ments. No tubes, no wires nor 
cordsto bother with. Quik, soe reg- 
ulated heat. Always ready. Lasts 
alife time. Quaranteed. 


Free Trial 


See for yourself without risk 
how youcan save hours of iron- 
ingtime—save work—ste 

and cut cost in two wil 


Try it 30 days and send it 
back if not satisfied. Just write 
today for this FREE Trial and 
Special Price Offertoquickly in- 
troduce - Iron in your local- 
i Be the first to send your 
~ TF hy vrtu- 

jore you miss opportu- 
nity. Descriptive circular—‘‘A ek Exclusive a 
New Way To Iron’”—FREE Jugonms rete Pee p 
THE AKRON LAMP CO. r.” J-C.S 
133 Iron Street, Akron, L 





**Cash-in’’on big demand, 
New plan. Simply 
orders. No experience 
capital required. Moyer, 
Pa., made $164 in on 








I want to m a8 
you can make little pigs bige—big pigs a 
the pigs — drive out the worms, save fi 

hogs to market in less time. To prove _" 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your name and addreg, 
I'll send you 2 S reguias $1.00 packages of Hog 
- the postman only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he 
« both packages. The extra package is youre—free. One mm 


bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirelya» 
(sfied, vour money back. Write at once to "E B. Marshall Rey 


E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 470, Milwaukee, Wis, 


Children’s.. 
Coughs, Colds 


F OR 50 years mothers 
have used Vapo-Creso- 
lene to quickly and sooth- 
ingly relieve children’s 
coughs and colds. Let its 
healing vapors bring 
restful relief to your 
child, tonight. 


gst cn ‘ 


Dept. 423 





your druggist 
Send for descrip 
tive booklet. 


Vapo-Cresolene Co, 
62 Cortlandt Street, New York City 





92% ure 
) seu anit? 


Kiteeiman Fence 
now le a with 
cen’ 
high quail quality ‘as on TELEPHONE 
Amazing venues in 


Poul and Lawn Fence, 

Posts, Gates Barb Wire, ‘ed 
oofing. F Factory to you. 

Hour Serv 


— eight. wae. for "hoa 
KITSELMAN ; protoeee Dept. 84 Munole, 
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#, 
Ill Save 

You Money on Poultry 

e Fenceand Poultry Netting 

Write now ha latest ca' 
| New you bu get my 01 ect FROM FACTORY 
prague Paid rf ces—lowest in 15 Hoofing. on Fencing, 
Gates, Barb Wire, Stee] Posts, Roo! eal 
Cream ‘Separators Paints, ote. Py Sitalon tree 
THE re ee eae 


80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 
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dozens before. 





Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks is de- 
pendent upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware 
of contaminated drinking water. Baby 


chicks must have a generous supply of | 


pure water. Drinking vessels harbour 
germs and ordinary drinking water 
often becomes contaminated and may 
spread disease through your entire 
flock and cause the loss of half or 
two-thirds your hatch before you are 
aware. Don’t wait until you lose half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, that in 
every hatch there is the danger of 
some infected chicks—danger of diar- 
rhea in some form and other loose 
bowel and intestinal troubles. Don’t let 
a few chicks infect your entire flock. 
Give Walko Tablets in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. These letters prove it: 


Mrs. Bradshaw’s Remarkable Success 
in Raising Baby Chicks 

Dear Sir: “I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to 
lose a great many of the little downy 
fellows from bowel troubles, tried 
many remedies and was about discour- 
aged. As a last resort I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 97, Water- 
loo, Iowa, for their Walko Tablets for 
use in the drinking water of baby 
chicks. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had one sick after using the 
Tablets and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this Company thoroughly re- 
liable and always get the remedy by 
return mail.”.—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnettsville, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of little 
chicks from the usual baby chick trou- 
bles. Finally I sent for two 50c pack- 
ages of Walko Tablets, used it in all 
drinking water, raised over 500 chicks, 
and I never lost a single chick. Walko 
Tablets not only tend to prevent baby 
chick troubles, but they also tend to 
give chicks increased strength and 
vigor. They develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, be- 
gan to die by the dozens. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just 
the only thing to keep the chicks free 
from disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.” 


: You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko Tablets entire- 
ly at our risk—postage prepaid—so 
you can see for yourself what a won- 
der-working remedy it is when used 
in the drinking water for baby chicks. 
So you can prove—as thousands have 
Proven—that it will reduce your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for a package 
of Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra 
large box) give it in all drinking water 
and watch results. You'll find you 
Wont lose one chick where you lost 
It’s a positive fact. 
ou run no risk. We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
Saver you ever used. The Pioneer 
National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 


back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 97, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
a me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [] $1 
“ Omical large size) package of Walko Tab- 
tive to try at your risk. Send it on your posi- 
if suarantee to promptly refund my money 
C Satished in every way. I am enclosing 
ao, $1.00). (P.O. money order, check or 
Trency acceptable.) 





nee 
Se iihcis vevdesicdncssick 
a Beers iss sndsaceeeseeraie RB. FP. Di ccscece 
pled] in square indicating size pack- 


Large package contains about 


two r A 
and one-third times as much as small. 








YOU’VE SEEN ’EM LIKE THAT 


Some people do not seem to grasp why 
they were given two ears and only one tongue. 
—-Eugene Ashcraft. 


SURPRISING THE WIFE 
“I'm buying a washing-machine for my 
wife as a birthday present.” 


“That will be a surprise, eh?” 
“Yes, quite! She’s expecting a new car.” 
MEOW! 


Ethyl—“Jack says I grow prettier every 
day.” 

Methyl—“What a fright you must have 
been at the start!” : 


WHEN GRAY HAIR IS WELCOME 
Mutt—“‘Your hair will be gray if it keeps 
on.” 
Butt—“‘Well, if it keeps on I shan't mind.” 


SEEING HER HOME 
First Youth—“I asked her if I could see her 
home.” 
Second Ditto—‘‘And what did she say?” 
First Youth—“Said she would send me a 
picture of it.” 


HIS WORST FIX 

A mine superintendent had gone down into 
the lower levels to talk to a crew of men im- 
prisoned by a cave-in. 

“George,” he shouted to one colored miner, 
through a narrow aperture, “are you mar- 
ried?” 

“Nossuh,” answered a lugubrious voice; 
“dis hyah am de wustest fix I evah been 
in yet.” 


WHO COULD? 


“Sambo,” said Judge Hail, ‘‘do you solemn- 
ly swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth?” 


“IT do, Jedge.” 
“Now, Sambo, what have you to say for 
yourself?” 


“Jedge, wid all dem limitations you jes’ 
placed roun’ me, I don’t believe I got much 
ov anything t’ say.” 


THEN AND NOW 
Blink—“Times have, changed.” 
Jinks—“l’ll say. It used to be when a man 
was run down he took a tonic, and now he 
takes an ambulance.” 


DEATHLESS AFFECTION 
“Do you love me?” 
“Madly.” 
“Would you die for me?” 
“Er—no. Mine is an undying love.” 


THE STUDENT 


Mother—“‘Does my little boy like to study?” 
School Teacher—‘‘He likes to do nothing 
better.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS _| 


By Zz. P. Pika Copyright 1929, by | 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
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iF LAKS To BUY STUFF 
ON DE CREDICK , CA‘SE 
DEY MOUGHT FERGIT To 
SET IT DOWN, EN ENNY- 
HOW I GITs A SEE-GAR 


WEN I PAYS uP // 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Kun'l Bob wanter know how come I 
grunts so wen I lifts sump’n, but dat 
gruntin’, hit keep me fum liftin’ too 
hahd!! 
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Farm-Yard Power 


That Saves Time—Muscle—Money 


You can’t appreciate how much time, muscle and money 
the John Deere engine will save you until you put it to work 
on your own farm. 

A turn of the flywheel starts the pump supplying fresh 
wholesome water for the stock. When washday comes, the 


engine does the hard work for the women folks. If there’s 
corn to shell, feed to grind, milk to separate, butter to churn, 
the John Deere is always ready to do the work—and just 
a few cents for fuel and oil keeps this time and labor saver 
working for hours. 


JOHN DEERE ENGINE 
The Enclosed Engine That Oils Itself 


Mechanically, the John Deere You can get John Deeres in 1}-; 
is far in advance of ordinary en- 3- and 6-H. P. sizes—either sta- 
gine construction. It hasenclosed tionary or portable:* You can also 
working parts, automatic oiling— get a direct-drive pumping outfit 
freedom from grease cups and _ that’s ideal for the stock farm. 
sight-feed oilers. It is simple— 
easy to operate, easy to under- 
stand, easy to start—and it’s built 
to the John Deere high standard 
of quality. 


See the John Deere, the enclosed 
engine that oils itself, at the store 
of your John Deere dealers. 


Write for free booklet. This illustrates and tells all about 
the full line of John Deere engines. Drop a card to John 
Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for Booklet DW-635 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


OHN=:DEERE 


7 














GARDEN TIME 


4 > ee: “a 
~ = 4 A 

ta g:iJ ' _ Your pride in growing flowers 

i ee +11 take on new interest with the new crea- 

tions and improvements now ready for dis- 

tribution. Many old favorites in glorious 

new colors and outstanding new varieties 


that demand your admiration! 


gs you the 1929 South’s Planting Guide 
most complete seed, plant 
h—and free to you. 











The coupon brin 
by return mail—the greatest and 
and bulb book ever written for the Sout 


The coupon below ishandy! 















PTTITTTrrircertrerret ie nme 

H. G. HASTING O. 
ATLANTA The South’s Seedsmen GEORGIA 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me entirely free, your big new 136-page 
1929 Catalog of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, by return mail. P.F.-8 
IR G556 6.0555. 66-5 09555 15 WEN Kee eae Codes nedewear passocetesenvens 
IIIS 0s cisvs da coemeanebabsewnunesaencatecareente Siseswaeiss 
EOE a iit ee ee ene ee 
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This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 


= 1" “Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” a 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address. Give two good ref- 








The Progressive Farmer 


~CGlassified me 

























































SFY Gf steo| sete u Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 

a ios eh | editions as per list below. erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 
re =e; 
=~ {EG6s| } (Eccs Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Word Rate— Display Rates— 
Sout DAIRY r ir Georgia-Alabama 100,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla....... 6c a word $6.50 per inch 
==4 3| «hb (esas J [ests] State plainly Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 , Middle and E. Tenn. 5e a word 4.50 per inch 
ae ee 5 me what editions you | ‘Texas ............ 135,088 Texas and So. Oklahoma. iz a werd 6.50 per inch 
wish to use. Coretinas- Virginia. 0, . C., 8, C., and Va..... a wo 9.50 per inch 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER Mississippi Valley. 110,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 6c a word 7.50 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
All five editions... 550,000 .. i. errr 30c a word 30.80 per inch 
Your ad set in larger type is more dis- 








Mail your ad with remittance two weeks 
in advance of publication date. Additional 
insertions same rate. Write plainly. 






Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


tinctive = | attractive. 


Note ra 
inch in tab to be 








POLLS 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


Want to hear from owner having farm paqger oslo 5 near 
school who will sell for reasonable price Write G. 
W. Randall, care Buss Beach Co., Box 11, Chippewa 





















CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION—POTATO 


Pay the postman. Send no money. Frostproof Cab- 
begs and Onion plants, leading varieties: 500, 65c; 
$1. Albany Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


Wholesale prices Cabbage plants: 500. 45c; 1,000, 































NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 













tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


BULBS 


Wonderful bargains in Gladiolus and Dahlia bulbs. 
Albert H. Gillock, Lexington, Va. 


Gladiolus.—100 blooming bulbs and 500  bulblets, 
$1.25; prepaid. Frances Flower Gardens, Sardis, Miss. 


24 large mixed Gladiola bulbs, 4 


12 Tuberose bulbs, 
total 36 bulbs $1; postpaid. Athens Nursery Company, 
Athens, Ala. 


Twenty-four beautiful large flowering Cannas; twelve 
varieties, dollar; prepaid. Jordan Nurseries, Baldwin 
Park, Calif 


Gladiolus; 60, none alike, $1.25. 
Evergreen trees, Roses. Catalogue. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass 


Dahlias.—15 named kinds, $1.10; 
25, $1; Gladiolus, mixed, 50, $1.10; 
Roanoke Dahlia Garden, Roanoke, _Va. 


















































10 Dahlias, $1.25. 
Gladahlia Farms, 













Dahlias, mixed, 
Cannas, 15, 













~Achimenes. — —Attractive window or porch- box plant, 
blooms freely all summer; purple flowers, beautiful foli- 
age; bulbs, 30c dozen; four dozen for $1; postpaid. 
Write Mrs. Oscar Tuck, Westminster, S. C 


CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION—POTATO 


Mixed Cabbage, 500 postpaid T5c. Walter Parks, 
Darien, Ga 























Cabbage, Onions “500, $1; 1,000, $1 75; postpaid. 


B. BE. Tucker, Cullman, Ala 


Free. —Big money growing Cc. abbage write for book- 
let. Fulwood Plant Co., Tift ton Ga. 











Ce, d reliable frostproof © aime and Onions: 
60c; 1,000, $1. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, 


Nouecced Cabbage Plants.—Order today. Pay post- 
man. 500, 60c; 1,000, $1. Postal Plant Co., Albany, 
Georgia. 






















C.o.d “Plants, not promises.’ Cabbage, Collards, 
Onions: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Sexton Co., Valdosta, 
G jeorgia, 










> 500, 


rly ; Jer ersey Wakefield C abbare Plants 100, ; 
Castle- 


E 
$1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Cha S. Beasley, 
berry, Ala. 

For Sale.—< 
per 1,000 
dosta, Ga 

C.0.d.—Nice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion 
plants: $1, 1,000, and postage. Andrew Clark, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 

Fine frostproof Cabbage plants, Wakefields and Flats. 
Mailed | 500, 45c; 1,000, 75c. The Plant Man, 
Darien, Ga. 

o.d.—Satisfactory 
1,000, $1. Interstate Plant Co., 
Lucedale, Miss. 








Cabbage and Bermuda ¢ Onion plants, 75c 
Premet shipment. Dorris Plant Co., Val- 























Cabbage and Onions. 500, ~ 60c; 
Thomasville, Ga., and 













Cash on Delivery.—Frostproof Cabbage and Onion 
plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Quick shipments. Georgia 
Farms Co., Pelham, Ga. 


Millions Cabbage, Onion and Tomato plants: $1. 
1,006. Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Plants.—Cabbage: 75c, 1,000; 5,000 or more 65e. 
Bermuda Onions: $1, 1,000: 5,000, $4. Now ready. 
Lindsey Plant Co., Lenox 
































Frostproof Cabbage a early and late varieties, 
"0c per 1,000; 4,000 up, 70c; prices f.o.b. Write Bibb 
Plant Co., Rt. No. 3. Macon, Ga. 











Falls, Wisconsin. 70c; 10,000, $6.40. Onion plants: 500, : 1,000, 95c; 
ror PrP Pt 6,000, $4.50. Star Plant Co. BOA, «* 
ali Send no money. C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage ro Onton 
PLANTS plants. All varieties now ready. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1: 
5,000, $4.50. Standard Plant Co., Tifton, ‘Ga ai 
Potato plants, $1.75 thousand; book now. Cabbage 


plants, shipping now, 75 cents thousand; f.o.b. Baxley, 
cash with order. Baxley Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants.—Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, 
Flat Dutch, Succession: 75c, 1,000; 5,000 or more: 
65c, 1,000. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Potato plants, $2 thousand; Cabbage | $1 thousand; 
parcel post direct to your mail box; f.o.b. Baxley, 
cash with order. Bullard Brothers Plant Farm, Bax- 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION—POTATO 


Frostproof Cabbage and Onions.—Prompt shipments 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Postpaid: 250, 60c; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga., and Luce- 
dale, 8s. 





~ Millions vigorous, field grown, | frostproof Cabbage 
Sharp and flat head va- 


plants that will please you. 
rieties; immediate shipment; 75c thousand. Bermuda 
Onions $1. Will appreciate your order. Georgia Plant 


‘ 


Co., Quitman, Ga, 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Wakefield and Flat 
Dutch; strong, hearty and well rooted. Immediate 
shipment. Prepaid: 100, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. 
Not prepaid: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. Cash with or- 
der. Linwood Farms, Albany, Ga 


Five varieties Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants, 
frostproof, choice in every respect: 500 postpaid $1. 
Write for dealer’s proposition. Stone Mountain Water- 
melon seed from large melons, hand selected, dollar 








ley, Ga. pound. Hollywood Farms, Pavo, Ga. 
Frostproof Cabbage plants, Dostpaid: 500, 85c; 1,000, 200 acres frostproof Cabbage plants. Leading vari- 
$1.50. Express: 1,000, 90c; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7; ties, large open field grown, well rooted. 75c, 1,000; 


20,000, $13. Prompt ‘shipment. Empire Plant Co., 


Albany, Ga. 

Cabbage and Onion plants: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 
10,000, $7.50 Dealers wanted Tomato plants ready 
March first Southern Plant Specialist, Dinsmore, Fla., 
or Valdosta, Ga. 

Onions ‘and Cabbage, delivered; fresh from field. Ber- 
mudas, all varieties: 500, 50c; 1,000, 90c: crate 6,000, 
$4.50 Cabbage: 100, 40c; 500, $1. Alger, Grower, 
Crystal City, Texas. 

Frostproof enews and Onion plants: 500, 65 + 1,000, 
$1; 5,000, $4.50; cash or c.o.d. Mention size und va- 
riety wanted, aa guarantee to please you. Guarantee 
Plant Co., Ty Ty, Ga. 

ae Cabbage plants and Onion plants shipped 
by return mail or express: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; pre- 
paid. 3,000, $3; 5,000, $4.50; not prepaid. Bonnie 
Plant Farm, Union Springs, Ala, 


Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Onion | plants, - postpaid: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. oxpress: $1; 100, $4.50, 
Prompt shipment, full count ¢ ao | Ae orders 
che aper, Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 











‘Frostproof Cabbage Plants. —Leading “varieties, large, 
open field grown, well rooted: 75c, 1,000. Bermuda On- 
ion plants $1; Collards $1, Absolutely prompt ship- 
ment. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


~ Millions Frostproof Wakefield and Flat Dutch Cab- 
bage plants ready. 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.10; over 3,000 at 
T5¢ First class plants, full count, prompt shipments 
absolutely guaranteed. B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. 


Buy Reliable c.o.d. frostproof plants. 75c per 1,000 
for large, healthy Cabbage, leading varieties; Collards, 
Crystal Wax and Bermuda Onions. We guarantee to 
please you. Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga, 











Frostproof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Leading " 
rieties now ready. Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.7 
Express, $1 per 1,000; 5,000 for $4.50. Special peices 
on large quantities. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 





Cabbage and Bermuda Onion plants: 200, 25¢; 500, 
0c; 1,200, $1; postpaid. We will take stamps for 
orders of 500 plants or less. 6,000, $3; 100,000, $45; 
f.o.b. Carrizo. River Plant Farm, Carrizo Springs, 


Texas. 





Frostproof Cabbage (all varieties), Georgia Collards, 
eee Onion plants, Prepaid mail: 500, $1; 1,000, 





$1.7 By express: $i thousand; 5,000, $4.50.’ Write 
us for prices large lots. Coleman Piant’ Farms, Tifton, 
Georgia. 

BRISCOE’S RELIABLE PLANTS 


Plants ready. Cabbage: 100, 25c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.75; postpaid. Basket 3,000 plants, 
$3 f.o.b. Devine. Bermuda Onion plants, 
Crystal Wax (white) or Yellows: 100, 25c; 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; postpaid. Crate 6,000, $3 
f.0.b. Devine. Plants guaranteed to please 
you or money refunded. Briscoe, 
Grower and Shipper, Devine, Texas. 


5,000 for $3.50; 10,000, $6.50; over 10,000: 60c, 1,000. 
Bermuda Onion plants $1; Collards 75c. Quick ship- 
ment guaranteed. Quitman Wholesale Plant Co., Quit- 
man, Ga, 


Millions fine frostproof Cabbage plants, leading va- 
rieties; mailed postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.50. Extra large, 500 postpaid $1. Expressed: 
10,000, $7.50. Shipping promptly. Walter Parks, 
Darien, Ga. 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION—POTATO 


Frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants.— 
Open field grown, well rooted, strong. Treated seeds, 
Cabbage, each bunch fifty, mossed, labeled with m.- 
riety name. Barly Jersey Lig 3% Charleston had 
field, Succession, Copenhagen, Early Dutch a, Late D 
postpaid: 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, §2; 

5 Express collect: 2,500, $2.50. ° Onions: 
Prizetaker, Crystal Wax afd Yellow Bermuda, - 
paid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1. 6,000, $6. Ex cas colar: 
6,000, $4.50. | Full fot ‘prom’ shipment, safe ar- 
rival, satisfaction guaranteed. Write us for catalog, 
Union Plant Company, Texarkana, Arkansas 


Best early varieties Cabbage and Bermeda Onion. 
C.o.d.: 1,000, $1. Cash with order: 5,000, $3.50, 











Postpaid: 250, 50c; 600, $1; 1,000, $1.60. Large size, 
high grade, ‘stocky, frostproof plants. Now_ ready, 
Quick shipment, Satisfaction guaranteed. Progress 


Plant Co., Ashburn, Ga. 
KUDZU 


Kudzu.—The best pasture, hay plant and soil en- 
richer that can be grown. Write to Rock Glen Farm, 


Hampton, Ga. 
POTATOES 
‘orto Rican Sweet Potato plants; certified pure; 
$1. oo per 1,000. Thomson Seed Farms, Lloyd, Pla. 
Porto Rican Potato plants; fifty million AA quality; 
express, $1.75 thousand; parcel post, $2 thousand 
Book now; avoid disappointment. Cash with order, 
Baxley Co-operative Plant Exchange, Baxley, Ga, 


STRAWBERRY 























Millions frostproof Cabbage plants ready, 500, 65c; 
1,000, $1; 5,000 up, 75c. Bermuda Onions: 500, 75c; 
1,000, $1. Millions government certified Potato pl: “i% 
April-May: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000 up, $1.7 
Tomato plants: 1,000, $1. Prompt; satisfaction. Write 
Mullis Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 

Tifton’s reliable frostproof Cabbage and Onion plants, 
grown from highest grade seed that’s been treated. 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Succession and Copenhagen Market. 
1,000, $1.75. Express: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50. We 
guarantee prompt shipment and satisfaction. Tifton 
Potato Co., Tifton, Ga. 

Cabbage plants: 100, 25¢c; 500, $1: 1,000, $1.75; 
postpaid. 3,000, $3, f.0.b. Natalia. Bermuda Onion 
plants, either Crystal Wax or White Bermuda (yel- 
low): 100, 25¢; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; postpaid. Crate 
6,000 plants $3, f.o.b. Natalia. Satisfaction guaranteed 
when plants arrive or money refunded. Lytle Plant 
Farms, Natalia, Texas. 

Frostproof Plants. The very best Cabbage; Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield and Flat Dutch. On- 
ions, Bermuda and Crystal Wax, Any kind you want 
selected 50 to bunch, varieties marked separate. Prompt 
shipment. Postpaid: 100, 30c; 300, 60c; 500, 90c; 
1,000, $1.50. Express, large or medium plants: 1,000, 
90c; 5,000, $4; 10,000, $7. E Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 

Genuine frostproof Cabbage and Qnion plants, all 
varieties now ready. Packed with moss to roots and 
varieties labeled. Cabbage, postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Onions, postpaid: 500, 80c; 1,000, 
$1.25; 5,000, $5.50. Express collect or postage c.o.d., 
either Cabbage or Onion: $1 thousand; 5,000, $4.50. 
(Collection 500 Cabbage and 500 Onion, postpaid, $1.50.) 
24 hour service. Satisfaction guaranteed. Folder free 
on request. Vickers Piant Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


ONION AND CABBAGE PLANTS 
DON’T TAKE ANY CHANCES ON IN- 
FERIOR GRADE PLANTS AS THEY ARE 
SURE TO PRODUCE POOR CROPS. WE 
USE NOTHING BUT THE HIGHEST 
GRADE IMPORTED SEED AND GUAR- 
ANTEE PLANTS TO BE SATISFAC- 

TORY ON ARRIVAL 

ONION PLANTS, WAX OR YELLOW S: 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1; POSTPAID. 6,000 WAX 

$3.30; 6,000 YELLOW $3.00 F. gil 
CABBAGE PLANTS: 200, 50c; 500, 
1,000, $1.35; POSTPAID. 3,000, $2.85 OR 
woe ee GARDEN PLANT FARMS & 
SEED HOUSE, ASHERTON, TEXAS 




















Large Crystal Wax or Yellow Bermuda Onion plants: 
6,000, $2.90; express collect. Quick shipments. Full 
count. Plant Farm, Longview, Texas. 


Early Jersey, Dutch, Wakefield, Surehead frostproof 
abbage plants, postpaid: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.10; 5,000, 
5. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Prepaid plants: 1,000 Cabbage $1.40; 1,000 Onions 
$1.25; 500 each $1 30; 250 each 90c. Shipped promptly. 
R, J. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


Send no ) money. 
ion and Georgia Collard plants: 
c.o.d. Eureka Farms, Tifton, Ga. 


MILLIONS FROSTPROOF CABBAGE 
PLANTS READY 
Wakefield and Flat Dutch, 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1.10; over 3,000 at 75c. First class plants, 
full count, prompt shipments absolutely 
guaranteed. e are reliable, have your 
banker look us up. 


AMERICAN PLANT CO., 





Cc 
& 











Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda On- 
500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 










































os Alma, Georgia. 
C.o.d. frostproof Cabbage and Onion Sete. Quic 
shipments all varieties. 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000 4 
$4 50. Farmers | Plant Co., Tifton, Ga, 





Be rmuda Onion Plants.—Yellows: 6, 000, ry 40; Crys- 
tal Wax: 6,000, 70; f.o.b. Cotulla. Satisfaction 
cudranteed. J. H. Sayle, Cotulla, Texas 

Cabbage plants, all varieties: 500, 65¢; 1,000, $1; 
3,000, $4.50; 10,000 or more at 75c. All delivered. 
Cash with order. J. H. Crisp, Fender, Ga. 


SCHROER’S RELIABLE PLANTS 
Cabbage: Jersey, Charleston, Succession, 
Early and Late Flat Dutch; also Collards. 
Prepaid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Express col- 
lect, $1 per 1,000. Bermuda and Crystal 
Wax Onions, prepaid: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25, 
Collect, $1 per 1,000. Write for free circular. 


SCHROER PLANT FARM 
Valdosta, Ga. 
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TOOT YOUR | 





OWN HORN | 








GRESSIVE 
their needs and wants. 
all the time. 


Eggs, Stock, Plants, Seeds, 


to sell. That’s what W. E. 


reach people that will believe 
guaranteed—a square deal for 
the large circulation. 


Rush Your Ad for 
Our Next Issue 





Tell Our Readers What 
. You Have to Sell 


550,000 of the best farm homes 
FARMER AND FARM WOMAN. They all have 
Some are buying, i 
Many of them will want to buy Baby Chicks, 
Livestock, etc., 
right now many of them are ready to buy. 
Why not TOOT YOUR HORN by telling them what you have 
Morgan, 
he wanted to sell his cotton seed. He placed a Classified Ad 
in our paper and after two insertions had so many orders he 
found it necessary to work day and night to fill orders. 


YOU CAN GET GOOD RESULTS, TOO! 

Use the Classified Ads of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and 

in your advertising. 

all. The rate is very low for 

We offer you the privilege of covering 

the whole South or any sectional part. 

Rates and additional] information will be found at the top 
of this page. 


in the South get THE PRO- 
trading, or selling 


this spring. Even 


Buchanan, Ga., did when 


Every ad 














end Farm Woman 









Missionary Strawberry plants: $2.50, 1,000; delir- 


ered. C. BR. Oliver, Castleberry, Ala. 
Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klon«yke, 
thousand. Cawthon Plant Co., Alma, A 
Nursery, Gainesville, Ga.—Everbearing 
plants: 100, $1; 1,000, $4. Klondyke: 





Aroma, $1.50 
rk. 





Evergreen 
Strawberry 
1,000, $3. 

Ideal time for setting Strawberries. Aroma, Misglon- 
ary, Klondyke, by return mail, postpaid: 100, 50c; 500, 








$1.75; 1,000, $3. Cupp Plant Co., Rt. 1, Cullman, 
Alabama. 
Strawberry | Plants. Certified Improved Klondyke, 
2.50 


1,000; large orders, 


Missionary, Excelsior, Aroma: 
W. H. Nichols, Bald 


$2.25 per 1,000. Prompt serv 
Knob, Ark. 

Strawberry Plants.—The great Mastodon. Have ber- 
ries eight months in the year. 100, $2; postpaid 
Beautiful catalog in colors free, describing full line 
with prices right. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 


2 FLOWERS _ 7 

Chrysanthemums.—15 varieties; 24 plants, all colors, 
€1. Pot or garden: some of the largest grown. Write 
Mrs, Lee Dill, Carbon Hill, Ala. 


NURSERY STOCK 

oe Pl ants.—Young, $20 per 1,000; Lucretla, 
10. BR. . Gamble, Remlap, Ala. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Peach Trees 5c; Strawberries, $2 thousand. 
quote you before buying. Baker Nursery, Hig 
Arkansas. 


Pecans, Fruit “Trees, ~ Ornamentals. —Set now and ave 
a year’s time. For prices, etc., write J. B. Wight, 
Cairo, Ga. 

Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Apple and Peach Trees, 5c and up. Grapevines bd 
best varieties. Catalog free ‘of Fruits, Berries and 
mentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 508, 
Arkansas. 

Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans and have a0 


income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy. yields. 
Send for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumbe- 























let wu 
ginson, 

















ton, Miss. 
Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, he tay bees. 
One year, $2; two year sizes ($3 to $10), $4 per IM 


delivered. Se Nurseries, 
Conway, 8. 
Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties. Arrange fall plant- 
ing now. Beautiful ornamental shrubs, _ ever Ne 
See our catalog before you buy. SBolling Farms 


series, Bolling, Ala. 
Satsuma Orange, 5 anetat 


Japanese Persimmon, Becin your grove 
Kumquat and Pecan trees for sale. Wiehe Nursery 
Ever- 


with the best trees. Prices reduced. 

Company, Round Lake, Fla. — 

Ornamental Shade Trees, Flowering Shrubs, ‘vill 

greens, Roses and Bulbs. Spring planting time will 

goon be here. Write for free descriptive catalog. 

est Nursery Company, Inc., McMinnville, Tenn. 
Pecan trees from best nursery soil on earth. peel 

ists in pecan trees for years. Schley, Stuart. Prices 

maker and others. Trees three to eight fee Gu. 

40c to 80c. Randolph County Nursery, ° shetlinan, 0 


Young Dewberry Plants.—This berry is superior 1 
any variety of Raspberry, Blackberry or Dewberry sige 
is adapted to our Southern conditions, is very D It is 
bearing 1,500 to 2,000 quarts per acre, per year. wat 
a large berry, a good shipper and ripens the last 
of April near the coast. It continues to produce, 
commercial shipments, four to five weeks each, ome 
For prices write to A. M. Troyer, Proprietor, a 


Nursery, Fuirhope, Ala. 


SEEDS 


BEANS —_———;. 
Genuine Otootan Soybeans, $6 per bushel. 


villion & Beridon, Hamburg, La. 
a; forty 


A wonderful new Soybean; never before one 
seventy bushels ac acre. Mathews, _let, 
Soy and Velvet Beans, select seed stock. bn 


Guaranteed to live. 























ee 

















price list. Murphy & Palmer, _Sandererille, “—— 
New crop Otootans, recleaned, “ ord bushel 
ten bushel lots $5. Wm. Sherman, SummerCt——— 





————_— —_—— Laredt 


Soybeans for Seed.—Mammoth Yellow, yr Biloxs, N. 
Otootans, Write W. S. Dudley, “Take Landing 3S 
Seed Velvet Beans.—Karly Speckled, — 

Osceolas and Bunches. Choice, clean, new 
T. N. Smith, Tennille, Ga =e 
‘Velvet 
For Sale.—Two thousand Seaeels Ninety soy) bushel 
Beans, two and half bushel sacks, dollar 
C. S. Bryant, Bartow, Ga. 
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rge orders, 

















March 2, 1929 
SEEDS 





MAYO’S-SEEDS 


SEND US ONLY 10 CENTS 


and we will mail you postpaid one packet 
each of the following: 


Early Scarlet Turnip 

RADISH SEED 
White Spine 

CUCUMBER SEED 
Mayo's Blood Turnip 

BEET SEED 
Southern Giant Curled 

MUSTARD SEED 
Black Seeded Simpson 

LETTUCE SEED 
Mayo’s Special Mixture of 

NASTURTIUM SEED 


with our illustrated catalog of Seeds and 


Nursery Stock for the South. 


Or we will be glad to mail you our cat- 
log and price list of Farm Seeds free on 
request. 50th year in Seed business. 


D R. MAYO 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





BEANS 

Seleet reale ane d seed Velvets; Early Speckled, $1.35 
bushel; ceftified Bunch, $3. Small White Spanish 
Peanuts, Se pound. J WI Pa Imer, Tennille, Ga 

Seed Peas, Velvet “Beans, Soyhe ans, Peanuts, Chufas. 
Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn. All varieties. Large or 
small lots, ‘Write for prices. HH. M. Franklin & Co., 
Tennille, Ga 




























CORN 
For Sale.—Field “selected Mosby's ; Prolific seed “corns 
bushel $3.59: peck $1. W. L, Jones, Fayette, Ala 
Prolifie corn, first year from Hastings. Selected 
2S McMullan, Newton, 





hoice $3 bushel. W. J. 
pi 


~ Sold 250 bushels and have 300 bushels genuine Hast- 
ings Improved Prolifie seed corn in the size of the ears, 
$2.50 per bushel, f.o.b in five bushel 
lots. Juan Richardson 





Goodwater, Ala., 












Scott's Marlboro Prolifie seed corn, grown from 2 
years field se tion. The big eared variety: carefully 
selected $2.75; half bushel $1.50; peck $1 
% LL. S Concord, Ga. 











Mosboro Seed Corn, a firmer weevil resistant selec- 
tion of Mosby Prolific; field selected and typed for 18 
ars, $3 per bushel, $1.75 per half bushel; no pecks 
F.o.b, Vincent, Ala, Wade's Seed Farm. 








MORE OF THAT GOOD OLD 
MOSBY’S PROLIFIC 


SOME 
RELIABLE 


Large double ears, long grain, small white 
satisfies at gathering time. 
Field selected, hand nubbed and carefully 
shelled. Peck $1.00; half $1.75; bushel $3.25 


cob, which 


N. A. KIMREY, MEBANE, N. C. 
Tenne nessee Seed Corn.—Ter nessee Rei Cob, “Nea 
Pay haster, Two-ear Yellow, Yard Long Yellow, 
White and Yellow Dent, $2.25 
is. W. N. Butler & Company, © 


Registered Neal’s 














Paymaster seed corn, field selected 


from 2 eared stalks only We made a yield of 100 
bushels to acre. Price $4 bushel; % bushel $2.90. 
Texas Ribbon Cane seed, 8c pound. Boyd Bros. & 








Ross, Lynnville, Tenn 








Pedigreed Douthit two to three ear 
cain 4; Marett’s Low 
rain : per bushel $3.75 vushels. 
per bushe! Maret. Farm & Seed 





e for catalog. 
Co., Westminster, S. C 


COTTON 


Catalog free. 





Half and Haif.- John.M. Bligh, De- 


catur, Ala, 





Cotton seed catalog is free. Address Crook Bros., 


Luray, Tenn 


mn Catalog Heavy Fruiter Co., 











A A. Peddy & Sons, growers 
eotton, Henderson, Tenn 


ind Half Y 
Somerville, T 


of Half and Half 





from originator. T. A. Moor- 





10 and Cook 588 cotton seed, $4, 100 poun is 
nG tdens, Marion, Ala 

Peay and “Talf, $6 hundred. Pai 
Avoid rot. Dr _Young Birmingham 





Pure re-improved “Halt and Half cotton seed. __ Karly, 
brolifi Decatur al & Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ala. 


1.900 bushels of recleaned Cook 10-10 cotton seed; 


COTTON 


~ Malf and Half cotton seed. High germination; high 
per cent lint. Leaflet giving price and description on 
request. Y. H. Montgomery, Lexington, Tena. 








HALF AND HALF 
PLANTING COTTON SEED 
Our free catalog shows from its many tes- 
timonials and Experiment Station tests 
that Crook Bros.’ Improved Half and Half 
is the earliest, heaviest yielding cotton 

known. Address 


CROOK BROS., LURAY, TENN 


Genuine Rucker seed; 45% lint. Won first prize 
toys’ Cotton. Club Contest. $1.60 per bushel; above 
10 hushels, $1.25; f.o.b. Chas. L. Brown, Hartwell. 
regia. 














Coker strain Lightning Express, selected, recleaned. 
Staple 1%-1%; wilt resistant, early, heavy fruiter, 
thin foliage. $5.50 for 100 pound bag. Segrest Farms, 
Coffee Springs, Ala. 

Cook 307-6 Wilt-resistant Well adapted to wilt 
infected lands. Mostly 5-lock bolls; medium early; 
sxood staple. Led in many experiments. E. F, Cauthen, 
Originator, Auburn, Ala. 


Cook’s Selected Wilt Resistant.—Good size bolls, 
easy picked, % to inch staple. Large yields. $4.50 
bag 100 pounds. Cash with order. Goff Mercantile 
Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


Write for catalog on our “new Strains Cleveland Big 
Poll cotton seeds. 15-16” to 1 1-16” staples. En- 
dorsed by experiment atin. Marett Farm & Seed 
Company, Westminster, S. 





HALF AND HALF $4.00 te 1009 POUNDS 
$75.00 PER TO 


Raised and ginned by us. We sold our en- 
tire crop last season without a single com- 








plaint. We guarantee satisfaction. Refer- 
ence any Bank in West Tenn 
JNO. A. PEDDY & SONS, 
Hende~son, Tenn. 
Cotton Seed.—Addison’s Early Prolific Prize win- 


ner; 2 bales per acre; 45 per cent lint; 1 inch staple; 
extra early; pedigreed seed. Get planting seed from 
originator. W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga 


Neely’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 
one year from breeder; specially ginned; germination 
above 85 per cent. Bushel $1.35 f.0.b. Lafayette, Ga 
Write for prices on carlots, Write L. E. Martin. 


Our plant breeder ts the originator and breeder of 
Wannamaker-Cleveland cotton seed. Buy from head- 
quarters. Write or wire for quotations. Wannamaker- 
Cleveland Seed Farms, Box M47, St. Matthews, 8. C. 


“Cook 10- 10 cotton seed, grown from pure selected and 
screened seed. Had small amount of boll rot due to 
frequent summer showers and sap feeding insects. 
$1.50 per bushel, f.0.b. Vincent, Ala. Wade's Seed 
Farm, 

















LOY E. RAST, PLANT BREEDER 
ACALA 37; ROWDEN 40; DELFOS A2Cs 


All on different plantations with separate gins. High 
germination seed in new 100-Ib. bags. Supply lim- 
ited. Write for prices. Box 58, Newport, Ark. 


~ Piedmont Cleveland. —Record 30 bales on 10 acres; 
7) bales on 600 acres in 1927. Big boll, 45 per cent 
lint. Write for reduced prices and free bushel offer. 
Give — of 10 farmers. Piedmont Farms, Daniels- 
ville, Ga 








Cook 307-6 Wilt Resistant cotton seed, $1.75 per 
bushel. Also bred for root knot resistance on land 
heavily infested with both diseases to keep up resist 
‘nee. We sell only seed grown on our farm. Refer- 
ence: county agent 3allard Brothers, Troy, Ala. 





Rhyne’s Cook is the most wilt-resistant; averaged 14 
pounds more lint to acre for 6 years in Alabama Ex- 
periment Station tests. Leads everywhere almost. Get 
the best that exists from the breeders at $2.50. Quan- 
tities cheaper. Pamphlet free. Rhyne Bros., Benton, 
Ala,, and Plains, Ga, 





GENUINE 
COOK’S WILT RESISTANT 
COTTON SEED 


$4.50 hundred pounds 


Write for special prices on Seed Corn, 
Sorghum Seed and Peanuts. 


GEO. M. CALLEN, SELMA, ALA. 


Pure strains Piedmont-Cleveland and C Pook 307-6. 
First year from breeders. Ginned on our private gin 
Seed raised on our own farm, kept absolutely pure 
Obtained good results past season, $2 the bushel f.o.b 
shipping point: 3 bushel sacks $1.75 for orders of 
fifty bushels and more. L. D. Trippe & (Co., Gallion, 
Alabama. 





1,800 bushels Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton 
seerl; one year removed from Wannamiuker's farms 
Wennamaker has been over, inspected seed; will fur- 
nish affidavit regarding condition and time bought 
from him, Germination 91%, state test. Two bales 





97% perminasi ° . 
Lei PPigag ition; $1.50 per bushel. Leslie King, per acre 1998. Price $1.50 bushel. L. P. Branden- 
—eiton, Ala. burg, Senoia, Ga. 

Half and ytton seed; heavy producer; from 





early pickin z; 
Lexington, Tenn 
= oe tll 


$3.75 hundred. Lexington Ifay Co., 





King’s Improved Cotton Seed.—Earliest and most 
! I prices and information write Jno. W. 
oe. = 









Fruiter.—3 bales an acre: eartiest 
m originator; $2 per bushel. James 
Rock, Ala. 


Pure Cook’s 10-10. Eleven to twelve 
uunds seed cotton per bale. Price $1.25. 
Tho mas, Marion, Ala, 








Rechen K's, Reniine seed direct from Hickey Grove Farm, 
King Brothos Pet 100 pound bag. Supply limited. 
King Brothers, Rt 3, Louisburg, N. C. 


Heavy Frui ———_- 
ivy Fruiter.—Three bales acre cotton: heavy lint- 


et: cheap seed 
Se Prices next 30 days. Write for facts 
and proof. y indiver Seed Co., Lavonia, ‘Ga. 





ARE YOU WANTING 
HALF AND HALF 
COTTON SEED 


c . 
see our ad, page 14 this paper 


B. F, SUMMEROUR SEED COMPANY 
Norcross, Georgia 


WILKINSON 
WILT-RESISTING COTTONS 


WILKINSON pee BOLL TOOLE WILT-RESIST- 
ING COTTO 

Individually aan for 20 years. 100 pound bag $5; 

10 to 20 bags $4.50; 20 to 50 


+ to 10 bags $4.75; 

bags, $4.25 per bag. 

WILKINSON Fh gee eal COOK 307-6 
WILT-RE TING CoTT 

This cotton ay making ao ‘everywhere. Price 

seme as Toole. 

WILKINSON EARLY CHAPPELL WILT-RESIST- 
ING COTTON 

This cotton is about ten days early and recommended 

for fresh lands and where other cotton weed too 

much, 100 pounds $6: 5 to 10 bags $5.75; 10 to 20 

bags $5.50: 20 to 50 bags, $5.25 per bag. 

NINETY-DAY, EARLY SPECKLE VELVET 
BEAN SEED— 

A-1 class, $1.50 per bushel: 5 to 10 bushel, $1.40: 

25 bushels, $1.35; 100 bushels, . $1. 30 _ber bushel. 





C. F. Ww ILKINSON, 
Headland, Alabama. 

Enclosed find mentees | eee for which 
please send m bushels of your pure cot- 


(Coupon) 


ton seed. (Name varieties) 
BED n0602000ds00 TEITrrirrirrrTTTT Tre eovcee ° 
GEE scudesaene Tererrerrr errr ret coe eocces 


— COTTON 


(283 A) 29 
BABY CHICKS 





~ Cook Improved early big boll tine lock cotton, Regis- 
ter No. 588. Stands at or near the top at all experiment 
stations. Sixteen years careful seed selection. Sell only 
the seed 1 grow. The best is always the cheapest. Cull- 
ed by Ryland air blast culler, price 2 i. bushel f.o.b. 
Auburn, Ala. Cash with order. 2% bu. bags. Robert 
E. Hudson, Rt. 1, Box 47, Auburn, ‘Ala, (Pool your 


cutton, ) 


Harper's New 100 cotton is offered this season for 
the first time. State certified; guaranteed 99% pure; 
certificate of pedigree given with each order, It’s an 
improved Triumph strain. Big bolls, early maturity, 
40°> lint, 1 1-16 inch; strong staple, storm proof, easy 
to pick. Price $2.75 per bushel, Texas freight allowed 
Order now, direct from originator and breeder. Robert 
M. Harper, Martindale, Texas. 

Cotton Seed for Planting in 1929.—Write now for full 
information and prices on Cleveland Big Boll, Mixson’s 
Big Boll, Simpkins Big Boll, Faultless Bred King, 
Half and Half and many others. Our North Carolina 
grown stocks are early maturing productive types of 
these varieties. Due to excessive rain damage in many 
parts of the Cotton Belt the demand for seed will be 
greater than the supply. Order yours now. W. H. 
Mixson Seed Company, Charleston, 8S. C. Cotton Seed 
Department. 

r twenty ars we have specialized in sellin x z at 
esale pric and can save you money on wi holesale 
s for pure Wannamaker Pedigreed Cleveland Big 
1, pure Coker Cleveland Strain 5, pure Coker Super 
Seven Wilt Resistant, and pure Dixie Triumph Wilt 
Resistent planting cotton seed, strictly standard in pur- 
ity and germination. Demand this season is recor- 
breaking. Act quick. Write, phone or telegraph for 
prices Calhoun Agricultural & Investment Co., St. 
Cc 


Matthews, Ss 
GRASS : 
Grasses and other seed for pastures, hay, soils. Book- 
let free. Lamberts, Darlington, Als. we 
Carpet Grass seed, 100 pounds $15; smaller quantity. 
sixteen cents: pound. Ww. L. Ferguson, Woodville, | Miss. 



















ene LESPEDEZA 
New crop recleaned Lespedeza seed, $5 
Ww. __ Wilson, Dyer, Tenn, 


~ Tespe leza seed for sale, 
Webh, Calhoun City, Miss. 





bushel. Jno. 





Write for prices. yt I. 





No. 76 and Common Lespedeza seed. Free descriptive 
folder. Red Oak Farm, Covington, Tenn. 

—s PEANUTS a 

Small or Improved Spanish, North Carolina Runner 
Peanuts. Write for price list. Murphy & Palmer, 
San lersville, Ga. 

Recleaned; good for seed or roasting. Small 

hundred pounds, Arnold & 











~ Peanuts. 
White Spanish, $6 per 
Strickl nd, Clio, Ala. 


Peanuts.- Selected farmers stock for seed or rouwst- 
ing. Alabama or North Carolina Runner vatiety, 100- 
pound bag $4.75. Small White Spanish $5. Cash 
with order, Goff Mercantile Company, Enterprise, Ala. 


PEAS 
Wanted—Cowpeas. Immediate shipment. 
Vernon, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala. 


Brabhams, $4 per bushel; Irons $3.90; mixed $3.75; 
f.o.b Renfroe, Ga, Davis Bros. 














F. 4H. 








Sound new crop Mixed Peas, $3.35 bushel; Irons 
$3.45; Clays $3.45: Brabhams $3.60. Crop extremely 
short We advise immediate purchase. Mail check. 
United Farmers, Brunson, 38. C 

POTATOES 

For Sale.—Limited amount of Wilson's certified 
new Bunch Porto Rico and Dooley Sweet Potato seed, 
$1.75 bushel hamper. J. B, Wilson, Rt. 1, Gadsden, 
Alabama. 





SORGHUM SEED > 


Sorghum Seed.—It pays to plant good seed. Early 
Amber Cane, bushel $1.25: Early Orange Cane, bushel 
$1.30. 150 pound 3 bushel bags. These prices are 
for 5 bag lots; less quantities add 10¢ bushel; 25 bags, 
5e bushel less. Send check with order, deduct 2% 
Lewis Seed Company, Box 426, Memphis, Tenn. 


WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


Melon growers, write for folder ~ explaining my fa- 
mous Striped Wonder Watermelon. R. H. Holstein, 
Mc ynetta S. 

~ Extra Select Seed Pure, hand saved Stone Mountain, 
Pride of Georgia Watermelon; genuine Rocky Ford 
Cantaloupe, $1 pound; rushed, postpaid. Clyde Maddox, 
Flowery Branch, Ga. 

Stone Mountain Watermelon seed from large melons, 
dollar pound. Choice frostproof Cabbage and Bermuda 
Onion plants, postpaid: 500, 75c; collect, 7T5c thousand. 
Farmers Exchange, Pavo, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS 

New crop Carpet Grass seed, 10c pound. Lespedeza 
seed, $5 per bushel. A, R. Annison, Zachary, La. 

Hardy Alfalfa seed, 93% pure, $10 bushel; Sweet 
Clover, 95% pure, Return seed if not satisfied. 
Geo, Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 

Red Clover, $13; Alfalfa, $9; Alsike Clover, $15; 
White Sweet Clover, $3.75; Timothy, $3.50; mixed Al- 
sike ar Timothy, $3; mixed Red Clover and Timothy, 
$5 tags free. Samples and price list free upon re 
quest. ‘Standard Seed Co., 9 East Fiith Street, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Miscellaneous Seeds, 5 pound lots or more, per pound: 
Peanuts, Runners 5c; Spanish Gc. Popcorn, Golden and 
White ,12c. Corn: White Dent, Golden Dent, Mosby's 
and Hastings Prolific, 6c. Cane: Texas Ribbon Syr- 

E 

































Amber Sorghum, 7e. Millet: 
12c. Rape, Dwarf Essex, 12c. 
Beans, Early Speckled Velvet, 3c. Grasses: Dermuda, 








Cotton, Cook’s Wilt Resistent, 5c. 
Joff Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


30c; Carpet, 20c, 
Cash with order. 





(mtd 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Tancred chicks; 200 egg flock; sire’s dams 287-323; 
>» = Pope, Huron, Tenn. 








$1 





Dr. Moore's blood tested chicks. Free brooder. Cat- 
aloe. Moore Hatcheries, Hannibal. Mo. 

Ronner’s Leghorns; 100% Tancred (direct). 
$15 hundred, Write for literature. H. H. 
Lavonia, Ga. 





Chicks 
Bonner, 





Tancred Leghorns; ac- 


Thompson's Barred Rocks, 
Rawlinson, 


crecited. Eggs and chicks. Mrs, R. M. 
Millbrook, Ala. 
RABY CHICK SEASON IS HERE—THE FEEL 
of the outdoors tells us. You can, with Blue Rib- 
bon Chicks, make this your banner year. Certainty 
of quality. Thousands of satisfied customers is 
proof for you. Write for information and low prices 
today. Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Desk M, Atlanta, Ga. 

For Sale.—Quality chicks; Reds and Rocks, lic; Leg- 
horns, 13c, Custom hatching, $4 per 100 eggs. Perkins 
Hatchery, Anniston, Ala. 

No chilting; live delivery, prepaid, in_ brooders. 
Rarred Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, $10.75. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo 

Eng lish White Leghorn baby chicks. My ‘stock f from 
imported stock from Barron. Circular free. Parker 
Poultry Farm, Rt. 3, Boaz, Ala. 














DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.0.D. CHICKS AND EGGS.—Barron or Tancred 
Leg., Parks Rocks, Fishel] Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, 
Byers Bf. ‘~*~ 
48 page cat. 
DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Fishel Wt. Wyan. Eye-opening 


Mathis Quality Chicks. —Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7.95 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue tree. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Bor 116, Parsons, 
Kansas. 





Alabama certified baby chicks; Tancred strain. Males 
from 226-250 egg dams. $14 per 100, delivered. Ala- 
bama certified hatchery. Write Wind Hill Farm, 
Crichton, Ala, 











RAMSEY’S (ATMORE, ALA.) HEAVY 
BREEDS. State accredited. No white diar- 
rhea. Reds, Rocks, White Wyandottes, $15 
per hundred. Third year. Better than ever. 
Order now. H. L. RAMSEY, Atmore, Ala. 


Guaranteed-to-live chicks from 200-318 egg pedt- 
greed stock. Guarantee protects you against loss first 
14 days. 12 varieties. 8c up. Free catalog. Booth 
Farms, Box 625. _ Clinton, M 


Leading Rock pen, Trapnested 
prize winners. Tancredt’ Leghorns, 10-306 egg founda- 
tion. State certified Eges, chicks, wkerels Cireu- 
lar. Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala 















SPECIAL PRICES 


on Baby Chicks from our “Super-Winter 
Lay” Strain of S. C. White Leghorns for 
March and April delivery. They lay in 
the winter time when eggs are highest 


Our Eighth Year. 
KING'S POULTRY FARM 


nniston, Ala. 


State accredited “chicks from trapnested, pedigreed 
stock, $12 per 100 up, delivered. Satisfaction guaran 
teed. Catalog free Write McKenzie Poultry Asi- 
ciation, Box P, McKenzie. Ala. 


Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live. Only 7%ec up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 
guaranteed. t our big free catalogue. Supertor 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 














BABY CHICKS FOR § SAL E 
From vigorous, heavy-laving stock. Live 
delivery guaranteed ostage prepaid. 
CORDELE HATCHERY. 
Cordele. Ga 


Buy blood tested chic cks: they are . cheaper ‘Hat ~h 
every Wednesday Tancred Leghorns, $12; Reds, Rocks 
Orpingtons, ; Giants, $20; hundred per cent live 
delivery, reais: Madison County Hatchery, Hunts 
ville, Ala. 

Helm’ s Accredited Chicks. —Rred for high egg pro 
duction, g laying contest winners. Postpaid:, Les 
horns, ‘Anconas, heavy assorted, $11; Rocks, Reds, $13; 
Wyandottes, ‘same $14. Catalog. Helm’s Hatch- 
ery, Paducah, Ky 

Here are our rates for Custom Hatching: 50 eggs $3 
100 eggs $3.50; one tray, 156 eggs, $4.70; five or more 
trays, $4.50 per tray. Beats buying chicks. Easy to 
ship eggs and we deliver chicks. Write The Southland 
Hatchery, Collinsville, Ala. 


MORE SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD— 
BECAUSE THEY ARE BETTER 


Our quality, service and prices are right. 
Barred Rocks or S. C. Reds, $11 per hun- 
dred; $55 for 500; $110 per thousand, White 
Rocks, White Orpingtons, Buff Orping- 
tons and Rose Comb Reds, $12 per acateals 

for five hundred; $120 per thousand 
White Leghorns or Brown Leghorns, $10 
hundred; $50 for five hundred; $100 per 
thousand. Assorted: $8 per hundred; $4) 
per five hundred; $75 per thousand. Write 
for our free catalog and instructive poul- 
try book today. 

WAYNE N. SHINN 

Box I, LaPlata, Mo. 


Helm’s State Accredited Chicks.—-Culled by offtclal 
inspector America’s heaviest laving strains. Post - 
paid: Leghorns, Anconas, heavy assorted, $11; 
Rocks, Reds, Minorcas, $13; Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
$14. Catalog. Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, Ky 

Helm’s State Accredited Chicks.—Improved strains 
bred for high winter egg production Egg contest win 
ners. Hichest quality; postpaid: Leghorns, Anconas, 
heavy assorted, $11; Rocks, Reds, Minorcas, $13: Wy- 
andottes, Orpingtons, $14. Catalog. Iinois Hat chery, 
Metropolis, Utinois. 





wt 

















BABY CHICKS FROM VIGOROUS OPEN 
RANGE SELECT FLOCKS—PREPAID 
Live delivery guaranteed. Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and 
White Wyandottes: 


RP ey $ 3.50 White and Brown 
Db ctunendesonns 7.00 Leghorns, $12 per 
100... penkeune: Oe hundred. 


Order direct from this ad if you wish, 
Prompt shipment. 
FLORENCE HATCHERY, Florence, Ala 
Your poultry profits depend on the chicks you buy 
“Eggline Quality’’ chicks, state accredited, blood test- 
gh production, purebred stock, will solve your 
problem. Electrically hatched, closely culled, ‘‘just.a 
little better.’ Write for prices. Muscle Shoals Hatch 
ery, Florence, Ala. 








Announcement Free, brooders and feel 
with our Trail’s End blood tested, culled and inspected 
chicks. No advance in price. Trauil’s End the home of 
the world’s highest quality chicks at lowest prices 
Rocks, Recs, Leghorns. Write today for prices. Trail‘s 
End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 


Important 








BUY CHICES 


Our chicks are from high producing, 
excellent quality, well managed flocks. 


QUALITY 


Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, 
White Rocks and White Leghorns. 
Write for prices. 

A. & M. HATCHERY, TIFTON, GA. 





Raby Chicks.—Purebred. Every chick selected. Bar- 
red Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, $14 hun- 
dred. White Wyandottes, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, $15. Heavy breeds assorted, $13. 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $12, Ship- 
ments now. Prepaid, live delivery guaranteed. Wood- 
lawn Hatcheries, Box P, Atlanta, Ga. 


QUALITY BABY CHICKS 

LEGHORNS, ROCKS, REDS 
We hatch only S. C. White Leghorns, 
Rocks, and S. C. Reds, and every egg 
hatched by us is produced by our 
flock. When you buy our chicks you 
are assured of pure, standard type 
stock, bred for egg production. 

Write for price lists. 
PECAN GROVE FARM 
W. H. Clough Blackshear, Ga. 
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—y ‘Duroe pigs, 
T. Loggins, Bemervills. Tenn. 


vigorous chicks from higl 











Purebred registered eal bone 
Vv 


isfac tion “guar: inteed. 




















_HORSES—MULES—JACKS 








POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Polands.—Best breeding; 

















DUCKS—GEESE 

















From high producers. 








Two OR MORE BREEDS 


ma itings from offic ial, 








Southdown yearling 
‘ “pa 





























"PLYMOUTH ROCKS "Pedigreed Police “Puppies —Females $10; males $13. 


Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 





Shipped ¢.0.d. anywh er 














run "and tree any kind of game. 
ee papers free. 


__ RHODE ISLAND | REDS _ 











Book. —Polk Miller's famous dog book | 








oe nes. $1. 50 to $3.5 Ses 
2 Ww breeding with syimptom chute. 
Polk Miller whedens Corp., 












































ORANGES 

Flu Cure Box containing 80 oranges, 30 grapefruit, 
express paid east Mississippi River, $4.75. Addre 
Russells Groves. Sox 282, Tampa, Fla. 

PATENTS 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 

Inventors.—Write for free booklet, ‘‘Suggestions from 
Manufacturers on What to Invent.’”” Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis 0. 

Patents Time counts in applying for patents Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-A 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 

Let Us Train You for Business.—Secretaries, - 
‘ountants, Bookkeepers, Stenographers find ready em- 
ployment. Keep cool and go to school in the glorious 
m —giaee of Carolina, a school or home study 


course ‘ecil’s Business Colleges, Asheville, N. C., 
or Sparta nbure, 8. Cc 


SMOKE HOUSES 





5 hog sizes. 


For Sale Portable Smoke Houses, 3 and é 
Made from galvanized iron; sold on guarantee, Empire 


Washington, Iowa. 


SYRUP 


Delicious Sugar Cane flavored. Sample free. Gallon 
cans, $10 dozen; 10 gallon kegs $7; 35 gallon barrels 
$20 Cash with order. Goff Mercantile Co., Enter- 
prise, Ala 


Mfg. Co., Box 1, 











TANNING 


your Furs. We also re- 
furs. The Fur Tannery, 





and make up 
repair old 


Let us tan 
model, dye and 
Mineral, Va, 








TOBACCO 
leaf juicy chewing, 


good red 
pounds $2.75. Smoking 20c. 
Sharon, Tenn. 
Tob: acco. —Chewing, 5 pounds 
Smoking, 10, 75. Pipe free. 
Bardwell, Ky. 


Guaranteed, postpaid, 
five pounds $1.50; 10 
Homer Prince, Agent, 


Guaranteed Homespun 
$1.5 10, $2.50. 
Pay po ystman. United Farmers, 
Postpaid.—Guaranteed. Best mellow, 
red leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. 
smoking, 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 
Natural Leaf ee best grade; guaranteed. Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, Ky. 


TREE KILLER 
50 trees, 





juicy 


Tobacco, 
Best 











Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill $1. Bo-Ko Co., 


Jonestown, Miss. 


WANT TO BUY 


Bull 











Wanted.—Dog: white preferred. 
Robert Stanly, 


one puppy, 
Ga 


Due, 








HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic os get a good job for you, The cost to 
you is sma No Negroes taken. For free booklet 
gene Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
‘enn. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Hundreds of farmers are finding a ) market for their 
poultry and livestock by 
tising in these columns. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


from - e. Farm best 








> eges and birds from the 


All wool Blue Serge Suits, $14.95. 
Never sold through agents. 














finishing second high hen in heavy breeds. 
fro - spect eee he: uded _ by pas 








_DAIRY SUPPLIES _ 














FARM MACHINERY 





‘Bourbon Red | toms $10; 
i No attention, no expense. 


and better Bourbon turkeys, 











Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs. 
Fy 














Rice Chicken Feed at $2 
This superior to other grains. 











Goldbank and Fishel le yy Bronze De 


AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Bxperience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet articles, flavor- 
ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 


Agents.—$50 weekly selling Shirts. 
experience ne . Commissions in advance. Samples 
free. Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Big Profits; steady income; our line of food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, 


Make $10 every day 
dow Washer Amazing invention. 
ple offer. National Industries, 67 E. 
Chicage 

Make big money selling Hair 
ored people. Write for free sample 
agents. Marcelene Chemical Company, 
Richmond, Va. 


Want distributing agent for Hanslick, powdered hand 
soap: removes anything from hands; everybody a_ cus- 
tomer. Sample free. Solar Products Co., K2144 8. 
Troy, Chicago, 

Big pay every day taking orders for Dress and Work 
Shirts, Pants, Overalls, Sweaters, Underwear, Hosiery, 
Pajamas, Playsuits. Experience unnecessary. Outfit 
free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 17, 4922-28 Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago. 

Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. 
your own products. Toilet Articles, Household 
cialties, ete. 500% profit. Valuable booklet 

National Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, 
mond, Va. 

Big Pay, 
ri ity 





Concord 











No capital or 





Win- 
sam- 
843, 


introducing new Automatic 
Send for free 
Lake, Dept. 





Straightener to col- 
and terms to 
1919 W. Broad, 











Make 
Spe- 
free. 

Rich- 





Income.—One representative each 


Steady 
to furnish us with names of persons need- 








WYAN DOTTES 


Silver Laced Md soggy 4 exes, 


pound cans $2.95; five gallons $5.25; 
Gulf Coast Bee Co., Houma, 


KODAK FINISHING 


any size roll film for 




















Sz ample Enlargement 





; dime (negative returned). 
Jersild’s Invincible strain White ver 4 A 





Roll Films Sovdined Free.—Prints 3c, 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 








7 Class “Kodak a —Roll “— 
. W. Whit 











OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
Two old time Patchwork Quilt Patterns, 








= MONUMENT 


GEORGIA MARBLE 
MONUMENTS 














Old Money Wanted.—Do you know that coin collectors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S 
premiums for all rare coins? 
4c for large coin folder. 


Monuments at World’s lowest 

Write for particulars, 
AR A May mean pee bn to you.’ 

Farley Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. j , : 








Georgia marble at world’s lowest 


ing monuments. 
Art Marble Company, Farley 


prices. Write for offer. 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


$50.00 weekly. Men wanted to demonstrate and take 
ten orders daily direct from motorists. Amazing Mag- 
netic Trouble Light. Sticks anywhere, More orders, 
bigger pay. Write for demonstrator and particulars. 
Magno Co., 6 Beacon St., Dept. 783, Boston, Mass. 


$240 month. Dri-Kleanit makes any car 
Removes mud, grease, tar, road oil all 

No soap or water used. Cleans any 
Make $5,000 a year. 
Accessories Co., Desk 








Agents 
look like new. 
in one operation. 
car for 10c. 
Write 





Exclusive territory. 
for free sample. American 


Cc ine innati, |, Ohio. 


Salesme n wanted to represe ent 
manufacturer. No cash required. Big sample 
free. Sell Paints, Varnishes and Roofing with money 
back guarantee, direct from factory to user. We give 
exclusive territories in which our men can earn $4,000 
to $10,000 a year. Permanent position. Manufacturer, 
Box 797, Dept. 33, Kansas City, Mo. 


Agents $240 








dollar 
outfit 


half million 





month. Sonus besides. Auto to travel 





in. Introduce fines’ line guaranteed silk hosiery you 
ever saw. 126 styles, colors. Guaranteed to wear 7 
months or new hose free. High class proposition. New 


sales plan. No experience needed, No license to pay. 


Credit given. Spare time satisfactory. Samples fur- 
nished. Write. Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 8037, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 





Hundreds of farmers are finding a market for their 
seeds, plants, honey, poultry and livestock by adver- 
tising in these columns. 





The Progressive Farmer 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS FROM 


| PROGRESSIVE FARMERS | 


—y 








N SATURDAY, , some 
one hundred progressive farmers of 
Chilton County assembled for the annual 
meeting of the Chilton County Farm By- 
reau and held a general round table dis- 
In this discussion, the farmers 
the agricultural leaders present 
questions about the proper prac- 
follow in producing crops in 


February 9 


cussion. 
asked 
direct 
tices to 


1929, 


The discussion opened with the ques- 


tion, “When should vetch be turned w- 
der?” and was answered: “Vetch has 
sufficient nitrogen stored much earlier 
for the crop that is to follow than 
was formerly believed. It is not nee- 
essary to wait until the vines have 


made dense growth. <A fairly good plan 
is to turn the vetch before it is big 
that the vines are very difficult to handle. 
It is found that vetch has stored about 45 
pounds nitrogen or the equivalent of 300 
pounds nitrate of soda per acre when the 
green vetch from a 10-foot square will 
weigh 13 pounds.” 


Every farmer should consult his county 
agent as to the stage to turn the vetch 
and how to turn it under. 

2. “Can Austrian peas be turned under 
earlicr than vetch?” Yes. Austrian peas 
may be turned under any time after plants 
have developed considerable growth. It 
is best to turn under by the middle of 
April. 

“What crops should follow vetch and 
peas?” It is easier to follow vetch or 
Austrian peas with corn than it is with 
cotton. However, vetch is often follow- 
ed by cotton and makes good returns. 

4. “How should corn be fertilized fol- 
lowing a good crop of vetch?” It will 
not need fertilizing as nitrogen is the only 
paying commercial fertilizer for corn. 

“What kind of fertilizer should be 
used under cotton this year? How much?” 
Experiments have proved that it pays to 
follow the Auburn recommendation in 
fertilizing cotton. The Auburn minimum 
is 325 pounds, mixed in the following 
proportions: 200 pounds superphosphate, 
100 pounds nitrate of soda, or its equiva- 
lent, and 25 pounds muriate of potash. 
County agents recommend that heavier 
applications be made. They say use the 
Auburn maximum: that is, 400 pounds 
superphosphate, 200 pounds nitrate of 
soda, and 50 pounds muriate of potash. 

6. “When should cotton be fertilized?” 
All of the superphosphate and potash and 
one-fourth of the nitrogen fertilizer 
should be applied at planting time and the 
other three-fourths of the nitrate as a 
side-dressing when the cotton is sided af- 
ter the first chopping. 

7. “Should the nitrogen used as a side- 
dressing be sowed broadcast or applied 
along the side of drill?” Tf the rows are 
not over 3 feet apart, it can be sowed 
broadcast and the middle burst in order 
to throw the nitrate near the drill. If 
the rows are wider, the nitrate of soda 
should be sowed along the side of the 
drill. It should never be sowed on the 
plants. 

8. “Does it pay to fertilize corn? If 
so, what fertilizer should be used?” Com 
should be side-dressed with a nitrogenous 
fertilizer. 

9. “When and how should it be side- 
dressed?” The nitrogen should be applied 
30 to 40 days after the corn is planted 
It can be applied almost any way just 80 
the fertilizer does not get on the plants. 

10. “Is there any fertilizer that will pay 
for itself under peanuts? If so, what 8 
it?” Superphosphate is the only fertili- 
zer that has a chance of returning the 
money invested for it when applied on 
peanuts. ¥ : 

11. “Does it pay to fertilize hay crops? 
Some 200 pounds of superphosphate pays 
on hay crops such as cowpeas and soy- 


beans. 
+. BRACKEEN. 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN, 


Horticultural Editor, 


following should be planted in 
garden in the next 


planted : 


few 
Cabbage 
smooth-seeded Engtish 
peas, spinach, aspar- 
agus and rhubarb 
roots, blackberry, 
dewberry, and 
berry plants. Also 
plant the fi ing 
semi-hardy vegeta- 
bles as soon as dan- 
ger of hard freezes 
has passed: Beets, 
carrots, kale, mus- 
tard, lettuce, Irish 
and turnips. 


home 
not already 


ies 

ever) 
weeks if 
and onion plants, 


rasp- 


ollow 





ra lishes, 


potatoes, 


Plant Some of the Lesser Known 
Vegetables. — Broccoli is a vegetable 
that should be more extensively grown. 
Let's try some of it this spring. Spinach 
is one of the most popular vegetables on 
the market. Fifteen years ago it was un- 
popular, or practically unknown except 
to a few. Let’s sow some of it right 
now. It is semi-hardy and should be 
sowed early. Two other vegetables that 
were practically unknown 15 
nd which are now somewhat popular are 
Swiss chard and Chinese cabbage. Try 
some of these commonly used veg- 


years 


ago 


less 
etables 

Time to Set Some Strawberry Plants. 
—A few new strawberry plants shou'd 
be set each season. The best results may 
not be expected from the plants after 
they are two or three years old, and for 
this reason at least a few new ones should 
be set every season. Try a few of the 
Mastodon Everbearing. Do not depend 
on it for the main crop, but use some of 
the well-known varieties that are « 

mly grown in the South, such as Klon- 
dyke, Lady Thompson, Excelsior, Aroma, 


m- 


Missionary, etc. The Mastodon Ever- 
bearing, however, is well worth while, 
and a few should be planted. This is 


probably the best everbearing berry that 
has been developed so far. 


__New and Valuable Orchard Book.— 
here is a very comprehensive orchard 
book by W. H. Chandler entitled North 
American Orchards. It has recently been 
published, and covers all phases of fruit 
production in a thorough manner, both 
from the scientific and the practical stand- 
Pont. Both students and fruit growers 
will find this book informative. Such 
practical subjects as “Effects of a Heavy 
Crop”, “Thinning”, “Alternate Bearing”, 
Pruning and Training Fruit Plants”, 
Handling of Fruit”, and a “Sum- 

y Discussion Concerning the Nature 
| the Orchard Business” are some of the 
tpies of interest discussed rather ex- 
naustively. Those practical fruit grow- 
rs and students wishing to make a care- 
tul study of the principles involved in 
fruit growing will find this book valuable. 
le publishers are Lea f 


& Sebiger, of 
iiladelphia The price is $4.50 plus 











The Progressive Farmer 
from the publishers or from 
gressive Farmer. 

What the Garden Needs.—To grow 
the best vegetables the soil must be rich 
in-plant food and contain a great deal 
humus or decayed material such as stable 
manure, rotten peavines, soybeans, or 
other trash turned under. This 
matter will supply some plant food, 
the main reason why it is needed is to 
make the soil open and porous, thus h 
ing it to hold water during drouth 
to prevent the soil from baking during 
dry times. It is very important, 
fore, that the garden be given liberal ap- 
plications of stable manure each season. 
3reak the ground at the earliest possible 
moment, as a loose soil will warm up and 
dry out more quickly in the spring than 
will an unbroken one, thus enabling one 
to plant the garden seed earlier. Put on 
the stable manure broadcast right away, 
and make provision for an ample supply 
of commercial fertilizer to be put in the 
drill a week or so before the seed are to 


decayed 


but 





there- 





be planted or the plants set. 
— 
A HEALTHIER 
eS j POTATO 
* +4 Uncle Sam’s sci- 
~ Zé P entists of the De 


partment of Ag 
riculture are 
exhibiting a new 
variety of potato 
which they he 
lieve is nearly 
free. Dr. 
Stuart is 
a few of 















dise ise 
William 
showing 
them. 








—Underwood & Underwood. 


Redding Sweet Potatoes for Slips 
“|lVhat ts the best way to bed sweet 
potatoes for slips?” To grow sweet po- 
tato plants in the open the following 
method will be found a good one: Select 
a well protected location, preferably on 
the south side of a building or tight fence. 
The drainage should be away from the 
bed. An excavation is made 5 or 6 inches 
deep, 5 to 6 feet wide, and as long as 
needed for the quantity of sweet potatoes 
to be bedded. About four inches of sand 
or a loose loam is put in the excavation 
and leveled; then the potatoes are placed 
by hand as close together as practicable 
without allowing them to touch. After 
the potatoes are bedded they are covered 
to the depth of an inch with sand or 
loam. The bed is then watered 
thoroughly by sprinkling with a hose or 
with a sprinkling can. 
begin to show through the surface, an 
inch or two more sand or soil is added in 
rder to develop a good root’ system. 
Some growers cover the seed potato bed 
with straw, hay, or leaves to prevent the 
surface from drying out too rapidly and 


loose 














Carrying charges, and may be had either to protect it from cold early in season. 
—— 

Cotton Prices: Premiums for Better Grades and Staples 
(Approximate spot cotton prices February 21, reported to the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, based on official standards for grade and staple.) 

ATLANTA, GA.—What Carolina mills were paying for Atlantic growth short cotton—1 inch 
and aby Western growth. For shipment to Georgia mills, deduct 11 to 15 points. 
2s oe Inches— 7% 13-16 1 13.3 1-136 % 1 3-16 1% 
Sree UGE oa icccsacn 20 21.13 22.03 a ey 
YS 19.78 21.88 21.68 i a 2 Sees 
pa ct von 19.03 19.88 20.78 / ee |. * eis 
EW ENGLAND MILL POINTS. —What these mills were paying. Quotations are 
Mi id 
Middling PONE 20.27 00.74 im” es 22.44 23.09 24.59 28.72 
Ith : have quoted the spot cotton basis on only three grades, the U. S. Depart 
Sriculture recognizes and has established standards for 37 grades 1 some 30 
ngths of staple. 
unless otherwise stated, are based on the closing price of middlit , 
tracts at New York which closed February 21 at 19.53 cents g 
ird in the quotations « future months are usually similarly reflec ted in the 
cotton 
GEO. A. DUNAGIN, In Charge Atlanta District, 
Division of Cotton Marketing, Cotton Quotations 
eee 
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TREND OF THE MARKETS 


average 
shi pj pi 


HE following are 
which are for Ge 


eget 


rgd a 


at designated peanuts 


markets, except 
Pre-war 


1 points 





Chicago:— Last Week Month Aga Vear. {go (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, th.. $0.07 $0.08 $0.07 34 | ae 
Potatoes, Wis. Round White, cw... 8214 1.07 1.72 1.14 
Hogs, average, cwt. .......... ove Se 9.20 8.15 7.43 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 11.12 12.50 12.48 6.61 
Eggs. fresh firsts, d0S. ..cccescecves 40 wd 27% 20% 
Hens, heavy, live. Baits weurarces 28% 28 a5 14 
Batter, C88res. Te onc ccccseuvceces 49144 454 45 30% 
IVheat, No. 2 red z sinte ae 1.35 1.53% 1.08! ; 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, | EEN Aer * 92 * 96 I7M 8 
Oats, +h ee ee Be 54% AA AIY 
or [O. EF GMOIRY, TON oor cence 21.50 23.50 16.50 16.05 

oc’ York 
( Pi ‘iddling,. Ce reer 2025 2040 1850 1253 
Yams, North Carolina, red, bbl..... 4.50 475 a thven 
Potatoes, LI... U.S. No.1, 150-tb. sk. 2.42 2 621 2. 
Apples, Jonathans, good to fancy, bkt 1.50 1.50 $1.87 : 
* Vo. ta + No. I best. t Poor to average 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 

Cents Cents 
Cotton, middliee ...éiccvcccnacs 14 1-6 Bacon, sides . cddet ide dedaahhiiant 12% 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, pound.. 9.5 E dozen press aR ADS NET 
ROCE COLLIS, BOURNE oocciscvccvceves 2@3%4 Sweet potatoes, bushel Whearss 
Corn, bushel .......... .. 70@75 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








| BABY 


CHICKS STATE ACCREDITED 


Six Free Barred and White Rocks, BR, I. Reds, t09 9° | $1.00 OFF 
White dottes . e+. SELLS $7.65 $14.65 $71.65 
CHICKS RB, Pee as cts tae me PER 100 
WITH White, "Brees end tae 7 schon seentatati ace ne ON ORDERS 
EVERY and Anconas 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 PLACED 30 
HUNDRED Assorted Heavy Bree: is 6.35 LL75 56.50 a DAYS IN 
ORDERED PALMER HATCHERY, Shelbyville, Tenn. ADVANCE 

















CO 


RIVERSIDE: 


from the finest laying strains of 
all popular breeds; state inspect- 
ed and accredited. Tancred 
White Leghorns with pedigreed 
from the country’s best breeders. Parks 
Tompkins Strain Reds. New Chick 
Write for 1929 cata- 
Riverside Chicks with 12 years of 
time and 





males 
Strain Rocks, 
Book free to every customer. 


log and prices. 

= “cess — ne them will save you money, 
rrry 1% live delivery 

RIVERSIDE pareasav "AND POULTRY FARM 

R.F.D. No. Knoxville, Tenn. 

















BABY CHICKS 


From Pedigreed Tancred Leghorns. Price 
5c up. Breeding Stock, Setting Fegs 


for sale. 
KINTRAY FARMS | 
State Accredited Hatchery | 
VERBENA, ALABAMA | 



















larger profits 





buy our Tanered 

Leghorn Chicks carrying “% 

421-egg blood. 90° of all males 

used this year carry one. half 324 egg 

blood. Order NOW. $15 hundred, 2- a chick books 
your order. peng ieee Hate "hing eggs carrying 
the same blog s our baby chicks, $1.75 a setting 


BR RANCH & BRANCH, Cullman, Ala. 
North Alabama leading Leghorn Breeders 














BABY CHICKS 
SENT C. O. D. 
One dollar down | 
laces order— | 
chicks delivered ! 
any time. Pay post- j 
' 

i 









mar balance when the chicks arrive. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG #: 


Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 
prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 


Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington. Ky. 

















DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 
C.0.D. Chicks & EGGS 


BARRON or TANCRED White Leghorn, PARKS Bur- 
red Rocks, FISHEL White Rock, RUCKER Reis, 
BYERS Buff Orpington, FISHEL White Wyandotte. 
EVERY BLOOD LINE DIRECT FROM THESE FA 
MOUS BREEDERS. Everything sold produced entirely 
on this 320 acre exclusive poultry farm, Moderate 
prices. Our eye-opening 48 page catalogue free. 


Drumm Egg Farms, Hattiesburg, Miss. 








When the aged 





QUALITY WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 


From State Inspected, Blood Tested Stock. Pen 
of 85 pullets averaged 237 eggs. Pedigreed males 
in all pens from 200-314 hens. We have 12 small 
pedigre and three large flock matings Chicks 
of highest quality, Tancred and Hanson foun:ation, 
at reasonable prices. 


| New Catalog Ready. 
| HOWARD FARM, 








Write 
DUNN, N. Cc. | 











CHICKS 


Purebred, healthy, vigorous Baby Chicks that 

live and erow Our flocks are bred for high 

egg production, Your orders receive prompt at 
tention. C. O. D. if desired 

25 50 100 500 1009 
Rocks. .$3.50 $6.50 $12 $57.50 $110 


Reds, Ba. and W 


Wyandottes and Buff Orps.. 3.75 7.00 13) 62.50) 120 
Wh. Leghorns and Anconas. 3.00 5.50 10 45.00 9) 
Heavy assorte:|! 3.00 5.50 10 45.00 ”) 


GEYER’S HATCHERY 


Box B 1702 Foster Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


CHIX 





From matured 
year old hens lay- 
ing pat 7? this 
Jan. Utility. per 100; all pb ated $11; Rock feds 
Bf. Orps., Wyands., $13; Asst’d $8; | RN. 310 Send 
le per chick. Bal. C. O. D. 100% alive. Catalog free 


Standard Egg Farms, Box 140, Cape Girardeau, Mo.. 


CERTIFIED CHICKS 


From 200 Egg Cockerels; bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live delivery; postpaid. Catalog Free 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, Brenham, Texas 








Hat. GREATER 


Hate hery C hic ks 


TRAINS LEAVE MEMPHIS DAILY 
Quick live delivery purebred, 
healthy, husky Baby Chicks. Also 
three weeks old stock. Write 
CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 


Central Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


CHIC ES oe" se Gicka nesore paving, 








HARRIS’ PRODUCTION-BRED White 
Leghorns, R. 1. Reds, Barred Rocks ant 
Jersey Bik. Giants. 1928 contest records 
up to 312 eggs. Valuable Booklet “Baby 
Chicks” and Price List Free. Blood-test 
ed pedigreed Chicks and_ Breeders 

Harris Hatcheries, Box F, Pelham, Ga. 














BLOODTESTED You he the judee Moderate 
TRAPNESTED prices— Ask for them 
CAPITAL FARMS, COLUMBIA, S. C. 
South Carolina’s Oldest. 
ENA ~ o otto 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


~~ PPP PP PPL LLL 


EVERLAY _LEGHORNS 


The Sgpetited & business hen 
ers, Big whi eggs. World ence layers Ameri- 
can Egg Co he Greatest winners now York- 
Chicago. Hardy, vigorous money makers. Stock 
lee shipped safely. Catalog 4 
EVERLAY FARM a Portiand, ind. 














PUREBRED POULTRY _ 


WHITE LEGHORN EGGS, ETC. 
tig discount if ordered now for spring sltipment. Sired 
by 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 20 years. Winners 20 
eze contests. Shipped c.o.d. Catalog, special price bulle- 
tin free. Thousands of pullets, hens, cockerela—low prices. 
GEORGE B. FERRIS, $30 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





After exposure, gargle with LISTERINE 


a 
| 





$ 
¢ 
bd 
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JOINED YET? 


Get in the circle of men 

who’ve found the per- 

fect shave — the cool 
shave with 


LISTERINE SHAVING CREAM 








Checks Sore Throat because powerful against germs 


OUNTLESS colds and sore throat 
C start as a result of being over- 
heated, then chilled, exposed to drafts 
or getting your feet wet. Body resist- 
ance becomes low, thus permitting 
germs in the nose and throat to get the 
upper hand. 
hee 

ever, y 0 u 
ean combat 
the 


producing 


disease 


germs at the 
first sign of 


trouble, you can often escape the usual 
prolonged siege of cold or sore throat. 

Therefore, when you feel a cold 
coming on, or your throat is irritated, 
gargle with Listerine, full strength, sev. 
eral times aday. You will be delighted 
to see how quickly you improve unless 
the trouble has made too much head- 
way, in which case consult your physi- 
cian. 

It is not difficult to understand Lis- 
terine’s effectiveness against infection. 


Used full strength, it’s entirely harm- 


less, yet so powerful it kills even such 
vigorous germs as the B. Typhosts 
(typhoid) and M. Aureus (pus) within 
15 seconds. Naturally, it is effective 
against less powerful germs. 

Keep Listerine handy and use it at the 
first sign of 
trouble. 2 
Lambert 
Pharmaeal 
Compan y, 

St. Louis, 


Mo., U.S.A. 


The safe antiseptic—hills 200,000,000 germs in 15 seconds 











